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Preface 


The problem of inter-group relations has been the focus of recent socio- 
psychological studies, primarily because varying group interests and the 
resultant inter-group conflicts have been the main barriers to harmo- 
nious social growth and human development. The recurring communal 
riots and caste tensions in India have not escaped the attention of 
conscientious psychologists in the country who have begun to explore the 
mysteries of inter-group relations, especially religious and caste 
prejudices, in an effort to suggest effective measures to put an end to 
such tensions. Thus, the study of prejudice is significant both in theory 
and practice. 

Despite differences of opinion among social scientists on the nature 
and components of prejudice, there is a general consensus that prejudice 
is socially learnt. The parental upbringing of children, their age and their 
social environment itself are equally responsible for the origin and 
development of prejudice in children. In fact, prejudice strikes root 
through the very process of socialisation during which the child absorbs 
the value system of the adult world. Yet, most of Indian research in this 
field has been centred primarily on the adult life of individuals and very 
little attention has been paid to the origin and development of prejudice 
in children. Singh (1979) has rightly remarked: И 
.... the adult manifestation of prejudice as discriminatory and violent 
behaviour attracts public concern. The child does not run amuck, 
stabbing, raping his neighbours and burning their houses simply 
because they belong to religion other than his own. His father does. 
And, therefore, the father has been the focus of psychological 
researches on prejudice, ignoring the obvious common sense fact that 
the flower and the fruit are the outcome of the seed. 


Hence, if we want to foster social harmony and avoid religio- 
communal tensions and conflicts, we must devise effective measures to 


intervene before the innocent mind of the child is infested with prejudice. 


Preface 


This is a longitudinal study of the effect of parental prejudice, religious 
denomination and age on the development of religious information, 
religious recognition and religious preference-prejudice in Christian 
children. The research is based on data collected from 40 Christian 
children (20 Catholic and 20 Protestant) of prejudiced and unprejudiced 
parents. These children were studied and interviewed every six months— 
from 5% to 8 years of their age. It is a modest attempt to study the 
development of religious identity and prejudice in Christian children. 
The book is divided into six chapters. Chapter 1 attempts to acquaint the 
reader with the theoretical framework and provides a review of related 
studies as also a brief history of Christianity and its impact оп its 
adherents in India. Chapter 2 highlights the methodology adopted in this 
research—its objectives, sample, and tools for data collection. Chapters 3, 
4 and 5 deal with analysis of the relevant variables, and the last chapter 
presents a resume of the entire research. 

The longitudinal research design followed пеге is very complex and 
time-consuming. Yet it is considered to be a perfect design for such 
developmental studies. The Study is a humble effort to dispel the 
darkness of prejudice so as to facilitate harmonious interaction among 
the many religious and caste groups within our nation. 
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Chapter I 


Theoretical Background 


The contemporary world is confronted with the problem of group 
conflict. Almost all nations of the world—developed, developing and 
underdeveloped—find themselves in the grip of the evils of social 
tensions, group conflicts and racial riots. Admittedly, the modern world 
has made tremendous achievements in the fields of science, technology 
and medicine, but all these seem quite irrelevant in the midst of the dark 
clouds of hatred, tension, conflict and war, which pose a severe threat to 
the very existence of human society. The entire world is poised for social 
destruction; the question of the very survival of the human race is one of 
grave concern for mankind in general and social scientists in particular. 
As wars originate in the minds of people in the form of hatred and 
prejudice, something has to be done to control the development of such 
unfavourable attitudes and prejudices. 

In a heterogeneous society like India, the study of prejudice is of 
paramount significance. India is cursed with the disease of prejudice 
which not only caused the division of the country in 1947, but still conti- 
nues to endanger the unity and integrity of the nation today. Communal 
riots, caste tensions, regional disputes, linguistic conflicts and atrocities 
against women and Harijans born out of irrational attitudes and 
prejudice are recurring problems in Indian society. The worst communal 
riots between Hindus and Sikhs, preceding and following the death of 
Indira Gandhi, the late Prime Minister, shook the very foundation of the 
nation. While the memory of this communal carnage was still fresh, the 
country once again witnessed communal riots and clashes between 
Hindus and. Muslims in Gujarat. There are numerous such instances. In 
Bihar, caste riots took place on 11 November 1985 in Lakshmipur near 
Monghyr, in which-more than 100 persons were reported to have been 
killed, 400 houses were burnt to ashes, properties were looted .and 
women were raped (The Times of India, 16 November 1985). All these 
instances are not only a barrier to the socio-economic development of the 
nation,:but also a potent threat to its very existence. The progress made 
in the fields of education, industry, etc., during the 43 years since 
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independence has failed to contain the problem of social violence. 
Unfortunately the frequency of riots based on religion and caste has 
increased in recent years, as also the damage and destruction caused by 
them. Table I.1 shows the alarming increase in the instances of communal 
riots over the period 1960-1987, while Table L2 shows the immense 
human loss in such riots over 1972-87. Although most communal riots 
have occurred between Hindus and Muslims, other communities are also 
reported to have clashed with each other. There have been a few clashes 
between Hindus and Christians in recent years. Mathew (1983) has 
presented an analysis of the Kanyakumari riots between Hindus and 
Christians and has elaborately discussed Hindu-Christian communalism. 
Velacherry (1983) has presented a detailed account of communal 
conflicts between Christians and Muslims in Kerala. The past few years 
have witnessed the most terrible communal riots between Hindus and 


Table I.1 


Communal Riots in India: 1960-87 


Year Communal Riots Year Communal Riots 
1960 26 1974 248 
1961 92 1975 205 
1962 60 1976 169 
1963 61 1977 188. 
1964 1170 1978 230 
1965 676. 1979 304 
1966 133 1980 427 
1967 220 1981 319 
1968 à 346 1982 474 
1969 519 1983 500* 
1970: 521 1984 476“ 
1971 321 | 1985 525 
1972 240 1986: 764** 
1973: 242 1987. 542** 


Se шин ——— “==” 

Sources: Ministry of Home Affairs: Annual. Report. 

*Rajgopal, P.R. (1987). Communal. Violence in India, New Delhi: Uppal 
Publishing House. 

**Nayar, Kuldip (1988). а Nps on: the Ebb; Sunday Observer, 27 
November, Quoted: іп Muslim. 73, 
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Table 1.2 


Human Loss and Injury in Communal Riots: 1972-1987 


Year Killed Injured 
1972 70 1207 
1973 72 1000 
1974 87 1206 
1975 33 962 
1976 39 794 
1977 36 1122 
1978 110 1853 _ 
1979 261 2876 
1980 375 2838 
1981 196 2613 
1982 118 1792 
1983 1143 3653" 
1984 445 4836“ 
1985 328 3665" 
1986 418 2602** 
1987 341 3130** 


Sources: Ministry of Home Affairs: Annual Report. 
*Rajgopal, P.R. (1987). Communal Violence in India, New Delhi: Uppal 


Publishing House 
**Nayar, Kuldip (1988). Communal Violence on the Ebb. Sunday Observer, 


27, November, Quoted in Muslim India, 73, January 1989. 


Sikhs (see Bedi, 1985, Shouri 1985). It is evident then that all religious 
groups, the Hindus, the Muslims, the Sikhs and the Christians, hold 
unfavourable stereotypes, attitudes and prejudice against each other 
which more often than not lead to communal clashes. 

Our national commitment to the ideals of secularism and egalitaria- 
nism must be honoured with seriousness and concern. Studies are, 
therefore, required to identify and control the forces which attempt to 
divide the Indian people in the name of religion, caste, ethnicity and 
region. The study of prejudice in adult persons is illuminating as it 
enables an understanding of the causes and correlates of prejudice. But 
the study of prejudice in children is of far greater importance. While 
psychologists debate on the nature, causes and correlates of prejudice, 
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they all concede that prejudices are learnt through the process of 
socialisation. No child is born with prejudice, it is society which makes 
him either prejudiced or unprejudiced, liberal or conservative, religious 
or secular. The seed of hatred is sown by the agents of socialisation 
during their childhood. It is the seed of hatred that grows and bears the 
bitter fruit of irrational attitudes and prejudices at adulthood. The 
intervention at adulthood can only control the behavioural manifestation 
of prejudice which may be suppressed temporarily. But the intervention 
at childhood is the true check to its origin and growth. Studies need to 
be undertaken to ascertain the age at which a child’s innocent mind 
begins to be poisoned with prejudices by adults. Intervention at this age 
itself would help the child grow up as a secular citizen of a country. 

The importance of the present research stems from the fact that it is 
a longitudinal study of the development of religious identity and 
prejudice. In recent years several studies have been conducted on the 
development of religious identity, caste awareness and religious and caste 
prejudice (Chatterjee 1986; Jabbi 1980; 1982; Khalique 1984; 1985; 
1986a; 1986b; Khalique, Jabbi and Chatterjee, 1984; Khan. 1979; Prasad 
1976; Sharma 1978; Sharma and Anandlakshmy 1981; Singh 1979, 1981; 
1985a 19855; Singh er al, 1960; Tiwari 1985; Tiwari and Mishra 1980; 
1985; Vidyarthi 1986; Vyas 1973). All these are cross-sectional studies 
which faced a major problem of matching the group and controlling the 
factors. 

Most research has examined the effect of age and caste status on the 
development of religious awareness and prejudice among children. Of the 
factors influencing the development of prejudice in children, the role of 
parents cannot be ignored, In view of the absence of any significant study 
on the effects of parental prejudice on the development of prejudice in 
children the problem of research becomes all the more significant. 

Rather than the study of caste identity and caste prejudice, or sex 
identity and sex prejudice, the study of the development of religious 
identity and religious prejudice is more important because religion is 
found to be the most important source of social tension in India. The 
population of the Indian subcontinent has been divided into seven 
religious groups: Hindus (82.64 per cent), Muslims (11.35 per cent), 
Christians (2.43 per cent), Sikhs (1.97 per cent), Buddhists (0.71 per 
cent), Jains (0.48 per cent), and other (0.41 per cent). Table 1.3 depicts 
their total numbers and their percentage to the total population in 1981. 
Of the seven religious groups, Hindus, Muslims, Christians and Sikhs are 
considered to be the major groups. Buddhists and Jains are quite 
insignificant in number and are virtually bracketed under ‘others’. The 
minority religious groups, like the Muslims, Sikhs and Christians, 
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Table 1.3 


Major Religious Groups in India (1981) 


Communities - Persons Percentage of total 
1. Hindus 549,779,481 82.64 
2. Muslims 75,512,439 11.35 
3. Christians 16,165,447 2.43 
4. Sikhs 13,078,146 1.97 
5. Buddhists 4,719,769 0.71 
6. Jains 3,206,038 0.48 
7. Other Religions 2,766,285 0.41 
8. Religion not stated 60,217 0.01 
Total . 665,287,849 100.00 


Source: Census of India, 1981, Series 1— paper 4 of 1984: Household Population 
by Religion, pp. 2-7. 


constitute a very small percentage of the total population of the Indian 
subcontinent. Their distribution in different states is quite uneven. 
According to the 1971 census the total population of Indian Christians is 
only 2.60 per cent but they are in majority in Mizoram (86.08 per cent) 
and Nagaland (66.76 per cent). They are concentrated in several other 
states and union territories as well-Meghalaya (46.98 per cent), Goa, 
Daman and Diu (31.77 per cent), Andaman and Nicobar Islands (26.35 
per cent) Manipur (26.03 per cent) and Kerala (21.05 per cent). The 
Muslims too are unevenly distributed across different states and union 
territories. They constitute 11.20 per cent of the total population but are 
in a majority in Jammu and Kashmir (65.85 per cent) and Lakshadweep 
(94.37 per cent). They constitute 24.56 per cent in Assam, 20.46 per cent 
in Bengal, 19.50 per cent in Kerala, 15.48 per cent in Uttar Pradesh and 
13.47 per cent in Bihar. The total population of the Sikhs in India is 1.89 
per cent. They are ina majority in Punjab and constitute 60.22 per cent 
of the total population of the state (see Table I.4). 

In Bihar, the Christians constitute only 1.17 per cent of the total 
population in the state. They are mainly concentrated in the districts of 
Ranchi, Singhbhum, Santal Pargana, Palamau and Hazaribagh. The 
district-wise breakup of the Christian population in the Chotanagpur and 
Santal Pargana is presented in Table 15. 
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Table 1.4 


Percentage Distribution of Religious Groups in the States and 
Union Territories (1971 census) 


Religious Categories Hindus Muslims Christians Sikhs Others 


INDIA . 8272 11.20 2.60 1.89 1.60 
STATES 

Andhra Pradesh 87.63 8.09 4.19 0.02 0.07 
Assam 7251 24.56 2.61 0.08 0.24 
Bihar 82.46 13.47 1.17 0.11 1.79 
Gujarat 89.28 8.42 0.41 0.07 1.82 
Нагуапа 89.23 4.04 0.10 6.29 0.34 
Himachal Pradesh 96.08 1.45 0.10 1.30 1.07 
Jammu & Kashmir 30.42 65.85 0.16 2.29 1.28 
Kerala 59.41 19.50 21.05 0.01 0.03 
Madhya Pradesh 93.69 4.36 0.68 0.24 1.03 
Maharashtra 81.94 8.40 142 0.20 8.04 
Manipur ' 5897 6.62 26.03 0.09 8.29 
Meghalaya 18.50 2.60 46.98 0.12 31.80 
Mysore (Karnataka) 86.46 10.63 2.10 0.02 0.79 
Nagaland 11.43 0.58 66.76 0.13 21.10 
Orissa 96.25 149 1.73 0.04 0.49 
Punjab 37.54 0.84 1.20 60.22 0.20 
Rajasthan 89.63 6.90 0.12 1.32 2.03 
Sikkim 68.88 0.16 0.79 0.05 30.12 
Tamil Nadu 89.02 541 5.15 0.01 0.11 
Tripura 89.55 6.68 1.01 0.02 2.74 
Uttar Pradesh 83.76 15.48 0.15 0.42 0.19 
West Bengal 78.11 20.46 0.57 0.08 0.78 


UNION TERRITORIES 
Andaman & Nicobar 


Island 60.92 10.12 26.35 0.75 1.86 
Arunachal Pradesh 21.99 0.18 0.79 027 76.77 
Chandigarh 71.68 1.46 0.97 25.45 0.45 
Dadra & Nagar Haveli 95.83 0.99 2.59 & 0.59 
Delhi 83.82 6.47 1.08 7.16 1.47 
Goa, Daman & Diu 64.18 3.76 31.77 0.10 0.19 
Laccadive Minicoy & 

Amindivi Islands 4.86 94.37 0.75 0.01 0.01 
Mizoram 6.39 0.57 86.08 0.13 6.83 
Pondicherry 84.97 6.18 8.75 0.01 0.09 


Source: D'Souza, V. (1983) Religious Minorities in India: A Demographic 
Analysis, Social Action, 33(4), 369. 
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Table 15 


District-wise Population of Christians in South Bihar, 1981 


Districts Persons Male Female Total 
Santal Rural 29207 29588 
Pargana Urban 1227 1027 61049 
Dhanbad Rural 1202 1164 

Urban 4328 3639 10333 
Giridih Rural 2042 1838 

Urban 1627 1530 7037 
Hazaribagh Rural 4455 4321 

Urban 3036 3095 14907 
Palamau Rural 17361 17702 

Urban 514 529 ` 36106 
Ranchi Rural 221924 229576 

Urban 28341 28858 508699 
Singhbhum Rural 20108 19848 

Urban 12396 12225 64577 
Bihar Rural 307205 314511 

Urban 59851 58619 740186 


Source: Census of India, 1981, Series 1— Paper 4 of 1984: Household Population 
by Religion. 


THE RISE AND SPREAD OF CHRISTIANITY IN CHOTANAGPUR 
(BIHAR) 


As the bulk of the Christian population in Bihar is concentrated in 
Chotanagpur and the sample for this study has been drawn from this 
area, the discussion of the rise of Christianity is limited to this region 
alone. 

Although Christianity in India is considered to date back about 1,900 
years, its evidence in the Chotanagpur region is fairly recent, going back 
only to the middle of the 19th century. Most historians trace the history 
of Christianity in India to the first century A.D. It is generally believed 
that St. Thomas, one of the original apostles of Lord jesus Christ, came 
to the Malabar coast in Kerala about 1,900 years ago. Until the 15th 


century Christianily remained confined to this area but spread rapidly 
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through the efforts of the Portuguese between the 16ih and 18th 
centuries. St. Francis Xavier, a Spaniard, who landed in Goa in 1542 
A.D., preached Christianity in the Portuguese colonies along the western 
coast. Towards the beginning of the 17th century, missionary work was 
established in Madurai, where the Madurai Mission played a significant 
role in the spread of Christianity in the south. By 1750 A.D., the Madurai 
Mission had converted 200,000 people to the religion. After the advent of 
the British, the number of Christian missionaries in India increased and 
this had far reaching consequences on the spread of this religion in the 
country. Along with the Catholic movement, the middle of the 19th 
century saw a massive Protestant missionary drive throughout the 
country, especially by the Americans. The Christian population and the 
number of converts was increasing steadily. Today the Christians 
constitute 16,165,447 persons, or 2.43 per cent of the total population of 
India. The state-wise distribution of the Christian population is given in 
Table 1.6. 

Christian missionaries first came to the tribal regions of Chotanagpur 
after the British Government had established itself in the country. Four 
young German Lutheran missionaries, E. Schatz, F. Batsch, A. Brant and 
H. Janke, who had been sent by Pastor Johannes Gossner of Berlin, 
arrived at Ranchi on 2 November 1845. They lived in a small bungalow 
and worked very hard for about five years with little or no success, The 
conversion of the first family to Christianity took place in 1850. By 1857, 
700 people had been brought into the fold of Christianity and the period 
1857-1868 saw an even more rapid increase: by the end of 1868, the 


Many Indians became Priests; new Mission offices were opened and 
several schools, dispensaries and other social welfare centres were 
Started. The first church under the Gossner Mission was established on 
25 Deceinber 1855. As the work of the Gossner mission increased, more 
young missionaries had to be brought in from Germany. These new 
missionaries were more learned being university graduates, and found 
fault with the old pioneers. A quarrel resulted and led the older 
missionaries to leave the Gossner Mission. They applied to the Anglican 
Metropolitan of Calcutta and after prolonged negoiiations were accepted 
in their church. Thus, the Anglican church was established in 
Chotanagpur with 6,000 followers with its headquarter at Ranchi. The 
work of this church began to be Supported by the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel (S.P.G) Mission in 1869. On 9 March 1873, 
the SPG Mission established the St. Paur's Cathedral. The Diocese of 
Chotanagpur was established in 1890 with its own Bishop. 
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Table 1.6 


State-wise Distribution of Christian Population in India 


Christians 
INDIA 14,223,382 
Andhra Pradesh 1,823,436 
Assam 667,151 
Bihar 658,717 
Gujarat 109,341 
Haryana 9,802 
Himachal Pradesh 3,556 
Jammu & Kashmir 7,182 
Karnataka 613,026 
Kerala 4,494,089 
Madhya Pradesh 286,072 
Maharashtra 717,174 
Manipur 279,243 
Meghalaya 475,267 
Nagaland 344,798 
Orissa 378,888 
Punjab 162,202 
Rajasthan 30,202 
Tamil Nadu 2,367,749 
Tripura 15,713 
Uttar Pradesh 131,810 
West Bengal 251,752 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands 30,342 
Arunachal Pradesh 3,684 
Chandigarh 2,504 
Dadra and Nagar Haveli 1,198 
Delhi 42,720 
Goa, Daman and Diu 272,509 
Lakshadweep 239 
Pondicherry 41,269 


Total Population 


547,949,809 
43,502,708 
14,957,542 
56,353,369 
26,697,475 
10,036,808 

3,469,434 
4,616,632 
29,299,014 
21,347,375 
41,654,119 
50,412,235 
1,072,753 
1,011,699 
516,449 
21,944,615 
13,551,064 
25,765,806 
41,199,168 
1,556,342 
88,341,144 
44,312,011 
115,133 
467,511 
257,251 
74,170 
4,065,698 
857,771 
31,810 
471,707 


Note: Roughly one half of Indian Christians are Catholics, the rest Protestants. 
Kerala, Karnataka, Tamil Nadu, Maharashtra, Goa, Madhya Pradesh and West 


Bengal have a high concentration of Catholics. 


The Protestants are better distributed throughout India. The Church of South 
India has the most adherents. There are well over a million Baptists in North East 


India, West Bengal and Andhra Pradesh; around two million Lutherans in Andhra 


Pradesh and elsewhere; around half a million Marthomites in Kerala; and another 
half a million to the United Church of North India. There are as many as 60 


Protestant denominations in India. 
Source: New Delhi, 14 May 1979. 
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The Roman Catholic missionaries came to the Chotanagpur region 
after the Protestant missionaries had aiready established their offices and 
extended the area of their activities. The Catholic missionary movement 
began with Father Stockman who came from Calcutta to Chaibasa in 
1869. The Mission at Chaibasa started work among the Ho and the 
Munda tribes, but with little success. In 1874, the Chaibasa centre was 
shifted to Burudih near Khunti and the first Catholic church of 
Chotanagpur was established there. With the arrival of Father Lievens in 
Chotanagpur in 1885 the Catholic Mission gained momentum and 
conversions took place on a very large scale. He worked at Jamgain near 
Torpa in Ranchi, and within a short period of six months he was given 
independent charge of the vast Mission. He fought for the rights of tribals 
and against their exploitation by the Zamindars. The exploited peasantry 
rallied around him and regarded him as their messiah. He preached and 
they listened willingly; the number of Christians increased each day. 
Father Lievens then came to Ranchi and was given charge of the Mission 
centre stationed at Purulia Road, Ranchi. Under him missionary work 
spread rapidly and by 1889 the number of Christians had risen to 50,000 
(Sahay, 1976: 50). In Chotanagpur, this is by far the largest mission and 
is probably the most organised and economically sound. It is estimated 
that by 1930 about 1,48,000 people in Ranchi district had converted to 
Christianity as a result of the efforts of this church. The number of 
converts increased to 2,36,073 in 1961 and to 2,78,500 in 1967. In 
Palamau and Hazaribagh districts the total number of Catholics was 
33,285 in 1967. In Singhbhum district, their number was 15,000 and in 
Dhanbad 25,000. In 1950, the population of the Roman Catholics in 
Chotanagpur was estimated to be 4,50,000 (Sahay 1976: 52). 

Besides missionary centres and churches, several schools, colleges 
vocational centres and dispensaries were opened to improve the life of 
the people of Chotanagpur. 

The spread of Christianity came in for opposition from the Zamindars 
of the area who were looking for an opportunity to drive it away from 
Chotanagpur. The rise of Christianity also generated tensions between 
the Christian and non-Christian tribals. Although this divided the 
Christians and the non-Christians, it had a positive effect on the 


Christian community itself as it developed in them greater sense of unity 
and solidarity. 


THE IMPACT OF CHRISTIANITY 


Christianity had brought about significant changes in the lives of its 
adherents. The belief in indigenous deities, spirits and witches has been 
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replaced by the belief in one powerful God and 'His Son Jesus Christ." 
Tribal festivals such as Karma and Sarhul have been replaced by 
Christmas, Easter and New Year's Day. The organisational set-up of the 
village has also changed. In place of the pahan, the village sarpanch runs 
the administration of the Christian village. The importance of akhara, 
traditionally a meeting place for all sorts of formal or informal events, 
has been minimised and the village church has taken its place. 
Christianity has also played an important role in changing the socia- 
lisation and training process of children. A Christian child is taught to 
pray, taught the stories of tne Bible, is sent to the church every Sunday 
and undergoes training in religious performance. 

Christianity has also brought about changes in the realm of marriage. 
A Christian marriage takes place in church although Christian tribals 
may still be found to perform certain rituals associated with a traditional 
marriage. Dance and dormitory were shunned because Christianity 
discouraged them on the ground that they encouraged moral degradation 
and corruption. As the converts received education in schools and 
colleges run and established by the missionaries in different parts of 
Chotanagpur, there has been an improvement in their socio-economic 
status. 

Thus, Christianity has brought about changes not only in their 
religious beliefs, but also in several other aspects of their lives; their - 
festivals, the organisation of the village, their attitudes, personal and 
social life, ideals and aspirations, culture and iraditions, and educational 
and economic status. 

Juxstaposed with these beneficial changes brought about with the 
spread of Christianity is the resultant social tensions between the 
Christians and the non-Christians. Religious conversion has created 
cleavages both in Chotanagpur society and in Indian society. The year 
1978-70 saw a massive furore over the conversion issue. On 22 December 
1978, O.P. Tyagi, a Jana Sangh Member of Parliament, introduced in the 
Lok Sabha a bill entitled 'The Freedom of Religion Bill, 1978', which 
sought to prohibit conversion from one religion to another. Although 
this was not a new bill the 'Arunachal Pradesh Freedom of Religion Bill' 
had already been promulgated, Christians all over India protested and the 
issue became the cover story of a number of national magazines 
(Onlooker, 16-31 December 1978, New Delhi, 14 May 1979). More 
recently, there was à nation-wide protest from 1 to 10 February 1986 
against the 1986 visit of Pope John Paul II to India by right-wing Hindu 
organisations like the Rashtriya Swayam Sevak Sangh (RSS), the Hindu 
Mahasabha and the Vishwa Hindu Parishad which feared large-scale 


conversions. 
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Not only are there differences and conflicts between Christians and 
non-Christians but between Catholics and Protestants as well—each 
group Strives to prove its superiority over the other by highlighing 
religious, cultural and social drawbacks in the other group. Further while 
the cleavages between Christians and non-Christians have increased, an 
intimacy and a sense of solidarity have developed between Christians 
from different ethnic backgrounds. A Munda Christian may feel closer to 
an Oraon Christian than to а Munda non-Christian, for example. This is 
evident from a number of marriages which have taken place not only 
between Oraon and Munda, Oraon and Kharia and Oraon and Ho 
Christians, but also between iribal and non-tribal Christians. In short, 
Christianity has generated a strong we-feeling among co-religionists. A 
Study by Panchbhai (1966) confirms this. He examined the relative 
importance of race and religion as determinants of stereotypes and a 
Sense of psychological belongingness. The Study was based on a sample of 
75 Christian and 75 non-Christian tribals from Chotanagpur. The Sanial, 
the Oraon and the Munda tribes were Tepresented and matched for socio- 
economic status. The subjects were required to select 10 stereotypes from 
а list of 25 favourable and 25 unfavourable stereotypes to describe each 
of the following nine groups: Bihari, Bengali, European Christian, Indian 
Christian, Muslim, Santal, Oraon, Munda and Indian. The tribal 
Christians were found to have both a racial and religious identity, but 
their religious identity was Stronger than their racial identity. The tribal 
Christians selected a greater number of favourable stereotypes for 
Christians, Indian Christians, and European Christians, than for other 
groups. The Stereotypes for the European Christians were more favour- 


Own tribal group or other allied tribal Broups. For example, the 
preference scores of the Oraon Christians for the Indian Christians and 
European Christians were 8440 and 6220 respectively. The 


Christians. 


REVIEW OF LITERATURE 
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and social psychologisis in particular. As a result, a great deal of 
literature exists on the subject (see Ehrlich 1973; Harding er al, 1969; 
Hassan 1981; Milner 1975; Proshansky 1966; Pushkin and Veness 1973; 
Rosenfield and Stephan 1981; Singh 1988). The research on preiudice 
covers numerous themes: the nature and components of prejudice, its 
social and psychological correlates, socialisation and prejudice, 
interrelationship between types of prejudices, development and growth of 
prejudice and its reduction. As the present research is concerned with the 
study of the development of prejudice among children in relation to 
parental prejudice and religious denomination, the review of literature is 
limited to the studies on the development of religious awareness and 
prejudice The review of relevant studies has been made under the 
following four heads: (i) age and the development of religious identity 
and prejudice; (ii) parental influence and the development of religious 
identity and prejudice; (iii) religious denomination and the development 
of religious identity and prejudice; (iv) minority status and the 
development of religious identity and prejudice. 


Age and the Development of Religious Identity and Prejudice 

As mentioned earlier, inter-group attitudes and prejudices are 
acquired through social learning. No child is born with prejudice. As he 
grows, he learns to love and hate others. Researches were conducted to 
study the effect of age on the development of inter-group attitudes and 
prejudices. Most of the research on the development of prejudice has 
attempted to answer five main questions: 


(i) At what age do religious identity and prejudice develop in 
children? 

(ii) At what age is prejudice fully developed and stabilised? 

(iii) Is the nature and pattern of development similar in children 
irrespective of their religious, cultural and social background? 

(iv) Does prejudice develop in relation to one specific group only or 
in a generalised form in relation to other groups also? 

(v) What are the main factors which influence their origin and 


development? 


Interest in the siudy of the development of prejudice began in the 
early 1930s. In one of the earliest developmental studies, Horowitz 
(1936) studied prejudice among 470 White children against Black 
(Negroes) from kindergarten through the 8th grade in New York city. 
The children were asked to rank the full face photographs of Black and 
White children in order of preference. Further with the same set of 
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pictures the children were asked 12 questions which would indicate with 
whom they would play; would form a friendship; would form a group; 
would go swimming; and, would live next door as a neighbour. Further, 
30 photographs depicting particular social situations were used: 15 
showed situations with four White boys and other 15 depicted situations 
with three White and one Black boy. Each subject was shown a 
Photograph and asked whether or not he would like to join them in what 
they were doing. The answer Obtained were in the 'yes', ‘no’ and 
‘uncertain’ categories, The first measure was related to the development 
of affective components of prejudice, while the second and the third 
measures were related to the development of conative components. 
Horowitz compared the development of racial attitudes among school 
children in New York Tennessee and Georgia in segregated and mixed 
Schools. The main findings indicated that racial attitudes developed with 
age and the affective and conative components had different rates of 
development, the former developing eariier and more rapidly than the 
latter. The children from an all-White School showed neither more nor 
less prejudice than those from a mixed school. The southern groups 
showed no more prejudice than that shown by the children in New York 
city. Following this, numerous studies on the development of social and 
religious identity and Prejudice in relation to age appeared (Aboud 1980; 
Ammons 1950; Asher and Allen 1969; Bellard and Keller 1976; Braha 
and Rutter 1980; Brigham 1974; Clark and Clark 1940,1947; Clark, 
Hocevar and Dembo 1980; Criswel 1939; Crook 1970; Davey 1977; Davey 
and Mullin 1980; Emberton 1977; Fox and Jordon 1973; Frenkel- 
Brunswik 1948; Friedman 1980; Gerard and Miller 1975; Goodman 1952, 
1964; Greenwald and Openheim 1968; Gregor and McPherson 1966; 


1953; Lerner and Knapp 1976; May and May 1979; McCandless and Hoyt 
1961; Milner 1973, 1975; Mohan 1976; Morland 1958, 1963; Morland and 
Hwang 1981; Muhyi 1952; Newman, Marsha and Sherman 1983; Ohsako 
1974; Piaget and Weil 1951; Pushkin 1967; Radke and Sutherland 1949; 
Radke, Trager and Davis 1949; Renninger and Williams 1966; Rodriguez 
and DeBlassie 1983; Rohrer 1972; Rosenberg and Simmons 1971; 
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continues throughout childhoold. Goodman (1964) has suggested three 
overlapping stages in the development of inter-group prejudice. They 
include group awareness, ethnic orientation and ethnic attitudes. 
Prejudice in the form of the group awareness begins to develop during 
the time the child attends nursery school, that is, at about 4 years of age. 
The child first develops an awareness of his own religious group and at 
a later stage about others. Initially, the awareness is diffused and 
undifferentiated but gradually develops and becomes differentiated and 
sharp. It develops till the period of early adolescence, after which it 
stabilises and continues into adulthood. 

Unlike Horowitz’s study which was based on a sample of White 
children, the study of Clark and Clark (1940,1947) examined the develop- 
ment of racial identification and preference in Black children. The 
reasearch was based on data obtained from 253 children, 119 drawn from 
the north and 134 from the south. There were 160 male and 137 female 
cases aged between 3 and 7 years. Racial identification was measured 
using coloured and White dolls. Preference was studied through a series 
of questions put to the children which included, for instance, which doll 
they preferred and which they would play with. The researchers found 
that at the age of 3 to 4 years, 94 per cent of the respondents could 
correctly recognise White dolls and 72 per cent Black dolls. At an early 
age the Black children showed greater preference for the White rather 
than the Blacks dolls. During the age of 3 to 4 years, two third of the 
sample reported that White dolls were better and preferred to play with 
them. The preference was based on a feeling of dislike for and rejection 
of the Blacks. This rejection of their own group and acceptance of the 
out-group increased from 3 to 4 years of age but tended to decline beyond 
4 years. There was a gradual decrease in the preference in children from 
4 to 5 years of age, a further decrease up to six ycars, and a sharp decrease 
in the 6 to 7 age group. 

The findings of this study have been supported by Goodman (1952, 
1964). In her 1952 study, 57 Black and 47 White nursery school children 
between 3% to 59 years were her subjects. The play interview technique 
and a variety of observational procedures were used to study the growth 
of racial prejudice in these children. Both the White and Black children 
(83 per cent) showed some awareness of racial characteristics. At the age 
- of 3% years, both White and Black children showed a preference for 
Whites over Blacks. The preference increased with age in the White 
children but tended to decrease among Black children after 4% years of 
age. Sharper awareness appeared only after the age of 4 years and 3 
months. In her subsequent study in 1964, these findings were confirmed 
and further elaborated. This study revealed that the cognitive 
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components of racial attitudes develop between the age of 3 and 4 years. 
The distinction among groups then takes on an evaluative connotation in 
the age group 5 to 7 years. The development of racial attitudes involving 
all the three—cognative, affective, and behavioural—components occurs 
around the age of 8 to 10 years. All these findings have been confirmed 
by a number of other studies (Ammons 1950; Crooks 1970; Horowitz and 
Horowitz 1938; Landreth and Johnson 1953; Morland 1958; Pushkin 
1967; Radke Trager and Davis 1949; Renninger and Williams 1966; 
Stevenson and Stewart 1958; Vaughan 1964a). 
The main findings of these studies can be summarised here: 


G) Age influences the development of racial awareness in both 
White and Black children. It develops around the age of 3 to 4 
years, increases rapidly in the next few years and is more or less 
crystallised by the end of adolescence (Ammons 1950; Clark and 
Clark 1947; Crooks 1970; Davey 1977; Friedman 1980; Goodman 
1952; Horowitz and Horowitz 1938; Landreth and Johnson 1953; 
Lasker 1929; Mohan 1976; Morland 1958; Pushkin 1967; Radke, 
Trager and Davis 1949; Renninger and Williams 1966; 
Rodriguez and DeBlassie 1983; Stevenson and Stevenson 1960; 
Stevenson and Stewart 1958; Vaughan 1964a). 

(ii) Religious and social awareness also emerge relatively eariy in 
children but develop later than racial awareness. The develop- 
ment also shows an increase with age (Hartiey, Rosenbaum and 
Schwart 1948; Radke, Trager and Davis 1949), 

(iii) There is a preference for the in-group and a rejection of the out- 
group among White children between 4 and 5 years of age. This 
tendency increases with age and is established in adolescence 
(Aboud 1977, Asher and Allen 1969; Blake and Dennis 1943; 
Cantor 1972; Fox and Jordon 1973; Friedman 1980; Greenwald 
and Openheim 1968; Gregor and McPherson 1966; Horowitz 
1936; Hraba and Grant 1970; Landreth and Johnson 1953; 
Morland 1962; Radke and Sutherland 1949; Renninger and 
Williams 1966; Stevenson and Stewart 1958). 

(iv) Black children show greater preference for Whites than for 
Blacks till the age of 4% years, This tendency decreases with age 
and preference shifts to the in-group (Clark and Clark 1947; 
Goodman 1952; Koch 1946; Landreth and Johnson 1953; 
Morland 1958,1962; Radke, Trager and Davis 1949; Radke and 
Trager 1950; Rice, Ruiz and Padilla 1974; Stevenson and Stewart 
1958). 

(v) While researchers like Goodman (1952), Hartley, Rosenbaum 
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(vi) 


(vii) 


and Schwartz (1948a, 1948b), Landreth and Johnson (1953), and 
Porter (1963) have found that racial awareness in the Blacks 
emerges earlier than in the Whites, others have indicated that 
White children become racially aware earlier than Black children 
(Morland 1958; Stevenson and Stewart 1958). 

Racial classification ability, which is considered to be the 
cognitive component of racial attitudes, begins to emerge at 
about 3 years of age and is established about the time children 
enter school. This is true for both White and Black children 
(Asher and Allen 1969; Brigham 1974; Clark and Clark 1947; 
Fox and Jordon 1973; Lerner and Knapp 1976; Williams and 
Morland 1976). 

The affective component of racial awareness involving prefe- 
rence for the own-group and rejection of the out-group occurs 
around 5 to 7 years. This appears earlier in White than in Black 
children (Greenwald and Openheim 1968; McAdoo 1970; 
Williams and Morland 1976). Ethnic attitudes and prejudices 
involving cognitive, affective and conative components are well- 
developed at around 8 to 10 years (Goodman 1952; Katz 1976; 
Minard 1931; Morland 1962; Radke, Sutherland and Rosenberg 
1950; Vaughan and Thompson 1961; Wilson 1963). 


(viii) The development of prejudice is complete during adolescence 


(ix) 


and is found to be both frequent and generalised, that is, directed 
at several out-groups. It is, however, directed mostly against the 
Blacks (Frenkel-Brunswik and Havel 1953, Galtung 1960; Trager 
and Radke-Yarrow 1952). 

The development of racial prejudice occurs in three overlapping 
stages. The earliest stage is that of ‘ethnic awareness’ when the 
child begins to recognise and differentiate its own group from 
that of others. This stage begins around the age of 3 to 4 years 
(Ammons 1950; Clark and Clark 1940; Crooks 1970; Goodman 
1952; Horowitz 1936; Landreth and Johnson 1953; Lasker 1929; 
McCandless and Hoyt 1961; Radke, Trager and Davis 1949; 
Stevenson and Stewart 1958). The second stage is that of ‘ethnic 
orientation’, which involves positive and negative feelings of 
favourable and unfavourable evaluation of the group, once the 
child has learnt to recognise and differentiate. This is the rudi- 
mentary form of prejudice which has been termed as ‘incipient 
attitude’ by Goodman (1964) and ‘embryonic racial attitude’ by 
Milner (1975). This stage continues from the age of 4 to 7 years 
(Radke and Trager 1950; Stevenson and Stewart 1958; Vaughan 
1963, 1964a). This stage then leads to the development of racial 
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attitudes and prejudices which are formed in children around the 
age of 8 to 9 years. These three stages are not discreet but over- 
lapping. They, however, always occur in the same order, each 
being essential for the development of the other. 


The above trends have been exemplified by a number of review of 
studies (Harding er al. 1969; Milner 1975; Proshansky 1966; Pushkin and 
Veness 1973; Rosenfield and Stephan 1981). 

There has been relatively less research in India on the development of 
ethnic identity and prejudice. While the bulk of Western literature is 
reiated to the development of racial identity and racial prejudice, Indian 
research of not more than 20 studies is concerned with study of the 
development of reiigious and caste awareness and religious and caste 
prejudice. The Indian studies too confirm the findings of the Western 
Scholars. These findings are summarised here: 


(i) 


(ii) 


(iii) 


Gv) 


Religious and caste identities developed in children around 4-5 
years of age. This was found in the present research, as also in 
several other studies (see Agarwal 1960; Biswas 1984; Biswas and 
Khalique 1990; Chatterjee 1986; Jabbi 1982; Khalique 1984, 
1985, 1986a, 1986b; Khalique, Jabbi and Chatterjee 1984; Khan 
1979; Loomba 1942; 1967; Prasad 1976; Sharma 1978; Sharma 
and Anandlakshmy 1981; Singh 1979, 1981, 1985а, 1985b; Singh, 
Singh and Singh 1960; Tiwari and Mishra 1980; Vidyarthi 1986; 
Vyas 1973). 

Religious identity and prejudice develops with age, but religious 
and caste identities develop earlier than religious and caste 
prejudice. Their development in children continues till 9 years of 
age and by the age of 10 they reach a peak (Biswas and Khalique 
1990; Khan 1978; Sharma 1978; Singh 1958a; 1985b). 

Children of minority groups like Sikhs, Muslims and Christians, 
develop religious and caste identities earlier than Hindu children 
and these identities in the former are stronger than the latter 
group (Khalique, Jabbi and Chatterjee 1984; Singh 1979, 1981, 
1985a, 1985b). 

The Muslims are the target of prejudice for the Hindus and the 
Sikhs and the Hindus are the target of prejudice for the Muslims 
(Chatterjee 1986; Jabbi 1980, 1982; Khalique 1984, 1985, 1986a, 
19866; Khalique, Jabbi and Chatterjee 1984; Singh 19852, 
1985b). The Christians do not have a specific group as their 
target of prejudice. The development of prejudice in them is 
more generalised (Vidyarthi 1986). However, in one study the 
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Muslims are found to be the target of prejudice for Catholic 
Christian children while the Hindus are the target of prejudice of 
Protestant children (Biswas and Khalique 1990). 


As there are only a few Indian studies on the development of identity 
and prejudice, each study has been reviewed here in some detail. 

The earliest study on the development of religious identity in Indian 
children was done by Loomba in 1942. It was observed that children 
lacked a religious instinct during their pre-school years. The idea ^f God, 
hell and heaven was not found to be inherent in children. Religious 
developmeni, it was found, takes place with age through the process of 
socialisation. 

Later, in 1960, Singh, Singh and Singh studied the development of 
caste awareness in 672 children in the age group 4 to 10 years. These 
children were taken from upper, upper-middle, lower-middle and lower 
caste families in Agra and the neighbouring villages. The stratification 
was based on caste, age, sex and rural-urban residence. The researchers 
observed that children developed caste awareness and could recognise 
caste names and occupations by the age of 6 years. This awareness was 
found to emerge earlier in boys than in girls in rural rather than urban 
children, and in children from upper caste households. 

Another study on caste awareness was that conducted by Agarwal in 
1965. A sample of 140 children was divided into an equal number of male 
and female rural and urban cases who belonged to the age-group of 9-10 
years and to different caste groups, which included, Brahmins, Thakur, 
Nai, Dhobi, Teli, Chamar, and Bhangi. With the help of questionnaires 
and the interview method data was obtained which indicated that the 
children were rigid in the matter of inter-dining. Both upper caste and 
lower caste children preferred the upper castes, and a very low percentage 
showed a preference for the lower castes. . e 

In another investigation, Loomba (1967) studied moral and religious 
devclopment in children and youth. A sample of children was selected 
from various age groups and data was obtained with the help of 
questionnaires, interviews, rank order technique and the use of films. 
Projective techniques were also employed for the study of religious 
development. Loomba observed that moral values showed a steady 
increase in children from 5 to 7 years, decreased at the age of 8 to 9, and 
once again showed an increase at the age of 10 and 11. During the pre- 
school period, no religious development was scen. This began to develop 
from the age of 4, more rapidly in children in the age group 6 to 8 years. 
Religious development took place earlier and more rapidly in male 
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religious atmosphere at home and the religious practices of the family. 

Vyas (1973) studied the development of caste, religious, linguistic and 
class prejudice in 700 school children in Tamil Nadu. Using the doll test 
data was obtained which indicated that all the four dimensions of 
prejudice began to develop at around 3 years of age and was influenced 
by parental prejudice. | 

In 1976, Prasad studied the development of caste awareness in Bihari 
children. Data, collected from 270 high caste and 187 backward and 
Scheduled Caste school children in the age group 5 to 16 years, revealed 
that caste awareness began to develop rapidly after 7 to 8 years of age. By 
the time child was 13 or 14 years of age, its development was almost 
complete. 

Using pictorial projective tests and the prejudice scale, Sharma (1978) 
studicd the developement of religious, caste, class and sex prejudice in 
200 primary schoo! children from Madhya Pradesh in the age group of 5 
to 11 years. Twenty pictures were used to measure religious, caste, class 
and sex prejudice. It was observed that sex prejudice developed first, 
followed by caste, religious and caste prejudice. 


Khan (1978, 1979) studied the development of religious identity and 
prejudice in Hindu and Muslim children belonging to the age group of 4 
to 10 years. Data was collected from a sample of 286 children of Gaya 
town in Bihar, using the interview method and pictorial test. Age was 
found to have a significant effect on the development of religious identity 
and prejudice and religious identity was found to develop earlier than 
religious prejudice. The children who were in schools which had students 
from various religious backgrounds developed a religious identity earlier 
than those children who were studying in schools with students of the 
same religious background. 

Tiwari and Mishra (1980) studied the development of caste awareness 
in children in the age group 4 to 12 years. The sample was selected at 
random from a primary school in Faizabad city. An interview schedule 
with six items relating to caste names and interpersonal relations was 
used on the subjects. The investigators observed that the majority of the 
children were conscious of caste by 4 to 6 years of age. The development 
of caste identity was found to be complete in the older age-groups, which 
tended to influencc their interpersonal relationships. 

Sharma and Anandlakshmy (1981) studied the devclopment of 
religious, caste and class prejudice in thc children belonging to high and 
low socio-economic groups. The sample consisted of 240 childien, 
divided equally in terms of high and low socio-economic status, in the age 
groups 4 to 8 ycars. They were given 11 pictorial cards and 12 models. 
The investigators found that at thc age of 4 years, 90 per cent of the 
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children had learnt to attribute negative qualities to sweepers. This 
development took place earlier among the children from the higher 
classes and they identified themselves with the models from the higher 
classes. On the other hand, the children with low socio-economic status 
had mixed feelings about their class identity. 

Khalique (1984, 1985, 1986a, 1986b) studied the development of 
religious identity and prejudice among Muslim children. Pictorial tests of 
religious recognition and religious preference-prejudice, and a test of 
religious information were administered on 120 Muslim students, equally 
divided into six age groups, two caste and two sex categories. It was found 
that religious identity, ethnocentrism and prejudice in Muslim children 
developed at around 4 to 5 years and crystallised and became stable by 6 
to 7 years. Hindus were the main target of prejudice for Muslim children. 
Neither sex nor caste seemed to influence prejudice. 

Khalique, Jabbi and Chatterjee (1984) studied the development of 
religious identity and ethnocentrism in Indian children. The sample of 
120 children was drawn from Ranchi. They belonged to four major 
religious ргоирѕ Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs and Christians. Thirty children 
were drawn and divided equally into three age categories. Employing 
pictorial tests, data was obtained which revealed that preference-preju- 
dice developed with age. The development of religious identity began at 
4 to 5 years, and stabilised at the age of 15. Ethnocentrism was the 
highest in Christian children and lowest in Sikh children. 

In a recent work, Tiwari and Mishra (1985) studied the development 
of caste awareness in 160 children, divided eqully into two sex groups. 
The age ranged from 6 to 12 years. They found that by the age of 5 or 6, 
the majority of the children could accurately identify their castes. 

In another study, Tiwari (1985) found that both social interaction and 
caste preferences of high-caste children were based on caste hierarchy. 
Children from low castes were more aware of their identity but had little 
social interaction with other castes. 

Singh (1979, 1981, 1985a, 1985b) has summarised the findings of the 
four Ph. D. theses submitted to Ranchi University on the development of 
religious identity and prejudice in Hindu, Muslim, Sikh and Christian 
children. While Chatterjee (1986) and Khalique (1986a) worked on 
Hindu and Muslim children respectively, Jabbi (1980) and Vidyarthi 
(1986) based their studies on Sikh and Christian children. Ail four rescar- 
chers employed similar sample designs, tests and techniques of analysis. 
The sample of each religious group consisted of 120 children in six age 
categorics: 4 to 5, 6 to 7, 8 to 9, 10 to 11, 12 to 13, and 14 to 15 years 
There were an equal number of male and female children as well as high- 
caste and low-caste children in cach of the six age categorics in the 
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sample of Hindu and Muslim children. The sample of the Christian 
children had an equal number of Protestant and Catholic male and 
female cases. Ths Sikh sample had an equal number of male and female 
cases for each of the six age categories. The test applied on the samples 
for the collection of data consisted of a pictorial test which had 10 sets 
of pictures. Each set had four pictures, one relating to each of the four 
religions. The pictures depicted such scenes as places of worship, 
religious priests, religious festivals, weddings, funeral processions, 
women, burial rites, prayers etc. The children were asked to first 
recognise each set of four pictures and then rank them in descending 
order of preference. A score of 1 was given to the most preferred and a 
Score of 4 to the least preferred picture. Thus, the higher the scores the 
greater the prejudice. The pattern of the development of religious 
identity and prejudice was the same for the four religious groups. The 
religious identities emerged at the age of 4 to 5 years, which provided the 
basis for the development of prejudice in later years. The rcligious 
identities and prejudice had reached their peak by 8 to 9 years. Religious 
identity developed earlier and was far stronger in children of the minorty 
Broups as opposed to Hindu children. These findings are consonant with 
the results obtained by Western researchers on Jewish and Black 
children. It indicates that the development of religious identities and 
prejudice were strikingly similar in the four religious groups. Singh 
emphasised the practical significance of this finding and suggested that 
interventions be made immediately before religious identities begin to 
take shape. 

Biswas and Khalique (1990) studied the development of ethno- 
centrism and prejudice in Christian children. Using a longitudinal design 
and employing a pictorial test of religious preference-prejudice they 
studied 40 children of 5% years at an interval of every 6 months till they 
attained the age of 8 years. They found that the Christian children, on the 
whole, are highly ethnocentric. Their prejudices against outgroups are, 
more or less, evenly directed and less pronounced. However, it is noted 
that the Protestant children tend to be favourably disposed to the 
Muslims whereas the Catholics seemed to have favourable attitudes 
towards the Hindus. 


Influence of Parents on the Development of Prejudice in Children 
Prejudice is not innate or genetically determined. It is acquired in the 
process of social learning. In short, prejudice has a social rather than a 
generic heritage. The process of the transmission and acquisition of this 
social heritage is labelled ‘socialisation’. It has been established that early 
socialisation experiences have far-reaching effects on individuals. They 
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Set the limits and the base for subsequent development. 

As parents are the primary agents of socialisation, they play the most 
critical role in the development of children’s inter-group attitudes and 
prejudice. Their role is both direct and indirect. Parental attitudes and 
prejudice may be directly imbibed by their children or the parent’s 
upbringing of their children may be such as to psychologically by predis- 
pose the children to be prejudiced against other groups. 


Direct Parental Influence 

Parents do directly instruct children in values and attitudes. One of the 
earliest studies of parental influence was conducted by Horowitz and 
Horowitz (1938). In a study of children in a school in a southern state of 
America, they found that the anti-Black attitudes had their origin in 
parental instruction. The children reported that their parents had directly 
taught them these attitudes. Allport and Kramer (1946) also reported 
that children received direct instructions from their parents with regard 
to inter group attitudes and prejudice. Studies by Frenkel-Brunswik and 
Sanford (1945) and Rosenblith (1949) also support these findings. 

While in some instances such instruction is given in a crude manner, 
in other cases it may be more subtle. For example, the child may be told 
that Blacks are not nice or they are dirty. In some cases such instruction 
may be unconscious and not planned. Radke-Yarrow, Trager and Miller 
(1952) have pointed out that in talking to children and answering their 
queries, parents often make derogatory remarks about certain groups 
which make the child feel that the out-groups are entities to be shunned, 
The view has been corroborated by Brody (1964) and Goodman (1964). 
Children may be influenced by their parent’s attitudes by over-hearing 
their derogatory remarks about certain groups or by perceiving their 
discriminatory behaviour against the target groups. The child may adopt 
his parents' attitudes unintentionally, merely by Observing their 
behaviour. 

Their acquisition of parental attitudes and prejudice may be explained 
in terms of the process of socialisation: in terms of imitation and identi- 
fication. It is through the process of imitation and identification that 
children adopt parental attitudes. Reddy (1977) has stated that children 
imitate their parents in several ways and iheir own attitudes are Shaped 
and moulded by those of their parents. Female children tend to adopt the 
attitudes of their mothers while male children adopt the attitudes of their 
fathers. The process of imitation accelerates when parents show approval 
or reward it in some way (Bandura, Ross and Ross, 1963). The children 
may also identify themselves with their parents and imbibe their thoughts 
and attitudes. Sears (1957) has shown that children of 2 years and above 
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tend to identify with their parents and incorporate their value systems 
and ideals. The child identifies with the parents not because of his 
dependence on them or his love for them, but also because his parents 
approve of his behaviour for which he is rewarded (Bandura and Huston 
1961; Cass 1952; Payne and Mussen 1956; Winch 1962). 

The adoption of parental attitudes through the process of imitation 
and identification is based on the psychology of conformity. In order to 
be accepted by the family, children tend to accept family norms. If the 
family norms are directed against certain out-groups, then the child’s 
conformity to the norms creates prejudice in him. 

Children who are brought up in an atmosphere of prejudice, first 
conform to the prejudicial norms almost automatically, as in a ritual, and 
later with the faith that it is correct. It is through the process of 
conformity that children are socialised into the culture of prejudice of 
their parents. If the parents are secular or tolerant, the child also tends 
to be so. If the parent is intolerant and discriminatory in relation to out- 
Broups, the children are also likely to become intolerant and prejudiced 
(Baldwin 1948; Brim 1957; Burchinal 1958; Cass 1952; Elder 1962; 
Parsons and Bales 1955; Rosen 1964). 

Parents are models for their children, who tend to mould their 
behaviour to match that of their parents. Bandura and Walters (1963) 
and Walters (1966) have indicated that children who have aggressive 
parental models behave aggressively when they are adults. This has been 
confirmed by a numbers of other researchers as well (Bandura and 
Huston 1961; Bandura, Ross and Ross 1963; Kuh, Madsen and Becker 
1967). The extent to which the child moulds his attitudes along the 
pattern of his parent's attitude depends, to a very large extent, on the 
power, social status, warmth, nurturance, support and love of the 
parental modcl. Studies have revealed that the effect of the parental 
model is enormous if it is warm and rewarding and the relationship 
between the child and the parents is based on love, affection, respect and 
admiration (Bandura and Huston 1961; Bandura, Ross and Ross, 1963; 
Bandura and Walters 1963). A large number of researchers have provided 
evidence of the influence of parental prejudice on the development of 
prejudice in children. These studies indicate a positive correlation 
between parental prejudice and child prejudice (see Allport and Kramer 
1946; Anisfeld, Munoz and Lambert 1963; Bird, Monachesi and Burdick 
1952; Dodge and Vycki 1962; Epstein and Komorita 1966a; Frenkel- 
Brunswik and Sanford 1945; Goodman 1964; Hess and Torney 1967; 
Horowitz and Horowitz 1938; Hyman 1959; Jennings and Niemi 1968; 
Lane and Sears 1964; Levin 1961; Middleton and Putney 1963; Moser and 
Scodel 1960; Murphy, Murphy and Newcomb 1937; Pushkin 1967; Radke 
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and Trager 1950; Radke-Yarrow, Trager and Miller 1952; Rosenblith 
4949: Sears 1969; Troll, Neugarten and Kraines 1969; Weltman and 
Remmers 1946; Wrightsman 1964). Besides, there are a number of 
studies hased on the reports of children which indicate that the children 
had imbibed prejudice directly from their parents (Allport and Kramer 
1946; Horowitz and Horowitz 1938; Lambert and Klineberg 1967; 
Triandis and Triandis 1962). 

However, some studies have contradicted this positive correlation 
between parental prejudice and child’s prejudices. Bird and his associates 
(1952) reported that not only was the correlation between the prejudice 
of parents and children low but the ani-Black attitude of the two parents 
were more similar to each other than to those of their children. Frenkel- 
Brunswik and Havel (1952) and Pushkin (1967) have also reported a low 
positive correlation between children’s ethnic attitudes and those of their 
parents. In view of this and his own study, Clark (1955) has warned 
against laying too much stress on the role of parents in the development 
of children’s inter-group attitudes. 

These studies, however, do not refute the importance of parents in the 
formation of children’s attitudes. They merely indicate that factors other 
than parental prejudice may also play a significant role. The relationship 
between the parents themselves, between the parents and the child, 
parental discipline, etc., should not be over looked. 


Indirect Parental Influence 

Prejudice in children may have its genesis in the child-parent 
relationship. Ackerman and Johoda (1950) discovered that the anti- 
semitic children not only had anti-semitic parents, but their parents had 
been harsh in the children’s upbringing and often quarrelled between 
themselves and with the children. Researchers like Bandura and Walters 
(1963), Coleman (1969), Coopersmith (1967), Dickens and Hobarts 
(1959), Fransworth (1966), Peck and Havighurst (1960) have found that 
tolerance in children is associated with parental love and acceptance, and 
intolerance with parental hostility and rejection. Parental rejection in any 
form, physical neglect, ridicule, refusing the child attention or time, 
denying him affection, lack of respect for the child, lack of interest in 
him, and other overt and covert hostilities create the basis for the 
development of hostile attitudes, prejudice and aggressive behaviour in a 
child (Bandura and Walters 1959; Becker 1960; Jenkins 1968; Pepitone 
and Wilpizeski 1960; Sears, Maccoby and Levin 1957; Siegelman 1965; 
Symonds 1939; Walters 1966). 

Parental discipline, which involves interaction between the parents 
and the children, is a great source of prejudice in children. Allport (1954: 
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299) wrote that ‘Rejective, neglectful and inconsistent styles of training 
tend to lead to the development of prejudice’. He added, ‘Children who 
are too harshly treated, severely punished or continually criticized are 
more likely to develop personalities where ingroup prejudice plays a 
prominent part’ (ibid.: 300). Numerous studies have revealed that child- 
ren of indifferent, neglecting, rejecting, demanding and authoritarian 
parents are more prejudiced (Adorno er а! 1950; Ausubel 1952; Frenkel- 
Brunswik 1954; Harris, Gough and Martin 1950; Hart 1957; Kates and 
Diab 1955; Lyle and Levitt 1955; Sears, Maccoby and Levin 1957; 
Siegman 1957, Weatherley 1963). Supporting these are other studies 
which show that strict, stern, harsh and punitive child rearing practices 
generate prejudice in children, while relaxed, mild, warm and permissive 
child-rearing practices create tolerant and liberal attitudes in children 
(Ackerman and Johoda 1950; Allinsmith 1960; Allport 1954; Dickens 
and Hobart 1959; Eron er al. 1961). Several other investigators have 
found that prejudice in children is associated with parental restrictions 
(Baldwin 1949; Eugen 1971, 1972, Levin 1958; Levy 1943; Maccoby 1961; 
Mary and Leslie 1967; Mayers 1944; Orpen 1971; Watson 1957, 1965; 
Winder and Rau 1962). Inconsistent parental discipline also has an effect 
on the development of children's inter-group attitudes and prejudice. 
Researchers like Read (1954) and McCord, McCord and Howard (1961) 
have found that the children were more prejudiced and aggressive when 
one parent was strict and punitive, rather than when both parents were 
either punitive or non-punitive. 

Ehrlich .(1973), after several studies on the effects of childrearing 
practices on the development of prejudice in children, attempted to 
understand how this effect is accomplished. According to him, child- 
rearing practices lead to the development of certain personality traits in 
a child such as, anxiety, authoritarianism, dogmatism, rigidity, etc, which, 
in turn, provide psychological basis for the development of inter-group 
attitudes and prejudice. Further, these have an effect on the development 
of a child's negative self-attitudes which are generalised towards others. 

Several investigators have studied the origin and development of 
prejudice in children in relation to parental prejudice and discipline 
(Bajunid 1975; Bird, Monachesi and Burdick 1952; Biswas and Khalique 
1990; Brody and Shaffer 1982; Dickens and Hobarts 1959; Epstein and 
Komorita 1966a, 1966b; Goodman 1952; Khan 1978, 1979; Kirby and 
Gardner 1973; Radke and Trager 1950; Robertson 1975; Sharma and 
Anandlakshmy 1981; Vyas 1973). The general consensus is that prejudice 
develops earlier and more rapidly in the children of prejudiced parents 
than in children of unprejudiced parents. Kirby and Gardner (1973) 
measured the stereotypes of 157 children in the age group 9 to 17 years 
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and their parents. The stereotypes were measured in relation to several 
groups such as English Canadians, French Canadians and Canadian 
Indians. The results indicated that as the children grew older ineir 
stereotypes became more consensual, less evaluative and similar to those 
of their parents. Bajunid (1975) studied caste awareness among 
Malaysian children and found that racial awareness and prejudice 
stemmed from the influence of parents and peer groups and was 
reinforced through observation and experience. Robertson (1975) 
studied the role of socialisation, particularly by parents, in the develop- 
ment of racial identity and racial attitudes in children. He found that the 
children's racial awareness or racial attitudes reflected the attitudes and 
biases of their parents. 

There are few Indian studies on parental influence on the develop- 
ment of children's prejudice. Murphy (1953) has indicated that prejudice 
in India may be linked with the childrearing practices prevalent in the 
Indian family. The author observes that in Indian family there is a great 
deal of emphasis on dependence and obedience to authority. Frustrations 
arise early and in the joint family there is no room for aggression as it 
hinders group functioning. Instead rivalry and jealousy prevail not only 
among siblings but among cousins as well. All this results in the Indian 
child developing hostile attitudes and prejudice. Vyas (1973) studied the 
origin of prejudice in 700 school children in relation to parental 
prejudice. Prejudice was measured using dolls in relation to religious, 
caste, linguistic and class groups. It was found that the pattern of 
development of prejudice was different in the children of prejudiced and 
unprejudiced parents. Shingal (1974) measured prejudice in young 
children and their mothers with regard to religion, sex, caste and social 
class. The children were between 4 and 6 years of age, and prejudice 
among them was measured by projective test using pictures. Their 
mothers were interviewed on the same social issues. The pre-school 
children of both high and low social classes were aware of social 
differences but not had formed prejudices against out-groups. The 
mothers in the lower social class were aware of differences of caste, class 
and religion, but did not show any prejudice. However, the mothers 
belonging to the upper class were found to be prejudiced again the lower 
class. Similar findings have been reported by Singh (1974). Hassan (1976) 
studied the relationship between prejudice and childrearing practices and 
self-image. The children brought up under authoritarian parental control 
were compared with those brought up under permissive parental 
discipline in terms of degree of prejudice and self-image. It was observed 
that the children brought up under Strict parental discipline were more 
prejudiced and had a negative self-image as opposed to those brought up 
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under relaxed parental control. In another study Hassan (1977) compared 
the parents of prejudiced children with those of unprejudiced children in 
terms of childrearing practices and personality traits like anxiety and 
authoritarianism. Analysis of data indicated that the fathers of prejudiced 
children were more authoritarian than those of unprejudiced children. 
There was no significant difference between the mothers of the 
prejudiced and unprejudiced children, and between the fathers and 
mothers of the prejudiced and unprejudiced children, both in terms of 
childrearing practices and personality factors, But the fathers as 
compared to the mothers of the prejudiced children, tended to be strict 
disciplinarians, their personalities depicting a high degree of anxiety and 
authoritarianism. Singh and Sowaid (1976) found that hostility in 
children was associated with assertive parental control. Other Indian 
Studies which indicate that prejudice in Indian children is related to 
authoritarian parental behaviour are by Enayatullah (1981), Hassan 
(1983), Hassan and Khalique (1987), Khan (1981), Mohsin (1976), Rai 
(1981), Sharma (1982) and Singh (1980). 

Mohsin (1976) examined the relationship between ethnic and parental 
attitudes, self-concept and feclings of insecurity and security. A positive 
relationship was found between self-concept and parental attitude. 
Parental attitude was found to have a positive relationship with ethno- 
centrism and a negative correlation with feelings of insecurity. Khan 
(1978, 1979) measured religious awareness and prejudice in children aged 
between 4 to 9 years. He found that while religious identity was not 
related to the authoritarianism of parents, religicus prejudice which 
developed at a later stage was. The religiosity of mothers influenced the 
development of the children’s religious identity, but the religiosity of 
fathers had no effect. On the other hand, there was no effect of religiosity 
of either of the parents on the development of religious prejudice in 
children. The development of religious identity in children was found to 
be associated with the socialisation practices of the mother and not of the 
father. Singh (1980) obtained data from a heterogeneous sample of 1,150 
Hindu, Muslim tribal Hindu and tribal Christian students of Chota- 
nagpur region, and found that prejudice in the children of all religious 
groups was associated with authoritarian parental behaviour. Similar 
findings were reported by Enayatullah (1981) who measured prejudice in 
Hindu, Muslim and Christian college students. Rai (1981) found that 
prejudice in children was associated with parental prejudice and 
authoritarian parental behaviour. A sample of 195 high caste and 105 low 
caste, 10th and 11th grade Hindu female students was selected and given 
Scales of prejudice. Twenty-five high prejudiced and 25 low prejudiced 
students were identified separately for the high and low caste groups and 
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their parents were contacted for further study. The parents of prejudiced 
and unprejudiced students were compared on tests of prejudice, attitude, 
personality and socialisation practices. Prejudice in the children was 
found to be associated with parental prejudice and types of childrearing 
practices. It was found that the prejudiced children had prejudiced 
parents. Authoritarian and restrictive childrearing practices, as opposed 
to permissive and friendly ones, were related to prejudice in both the 
children and the parents. This was evident from the positive correlation 
between prejudice and socialisation. The prejudiced children, as com- 
pared to the unprejudiced ones, had undergone authoritarian sociali- 
sation. Using the same scale, Khan (1981) examined the influence of 
parents on prejudice in Muslim children. The sample consisted of 300 
students in the 10th and 11th grade selected at random from schools 
located in the district of Dhanbad. On the basis of the prejudice score, 50 
high: prejudiced and 50 low prejudiced children were selected; their 
parents, both fathers and mothers, were compared on measures of 
prejudice, attitude, personality and socialisation practices. The parents of 
prejudiced children as compared to those of the unprejudiced ones, had 
a higher degree of prejudice, more traditional attitudes of religion, 
morality, family, caste, role of women, social customs and politics, and 
were more authoritarian in bringing up their children. They also had a 
negative self-image, were more rigid, anxious and authoritarian. The 
study confirms the earlier finding that children’s prejudice is related to 
parental prejudice and parental discipline. Sharma and Anandlakshmy 
(1981) studied the development of prejudice in children in the age group 
4 to 8 years in relation to the role of parents. The sample consisted of 240 
school children together with their parents. The investigators found that 
social awareness not only increased with age but was also associated with 
parental behaviour. The parents of prejudiced children were stern, harsh 
and severe in childrearing. Bhogle (1981) observed childrearing practices 
in a small sample of caste Hindu, backward Hindu and Muslim mothers. 
The aim of the study was to examine the impact of the mother’s 
behaviour on the child’s behaviour and attitude. It was found that the 
children of receptive or receptive-cum-dominant mothers were sociable 
and less aggreessive. But the children of non-receptive mothers were 
unsociable and aggressive. Hassan (1983) examined the role of parental 
prejudice in the development of prejudice in children. Eight hundred 
parents (400) pairs) and their 400 children in the 10th and 11th grade 
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parental groups were compared in terms of parental prejudice and 
behaviour. Analysis of data revealed that parental prejudice as well as 
parental behaviour had a significant influence on the development of 
prejudice in children. It was observed that the children whose parents 
were prejudiced and authoritarian had a higher degree of prejudice. On 
the other hand, children whose parents were mild disciplinarian and were 
unprejudiced were less prejudiced themselves. No difference was 
observed in the impact of the father’s and mother’s prejudice on the male 
child, but female children tended to be influenced more by the prejudice 
of their mothers. Similar findings of parental impact on children’s 
religious prejudice were reported by Hassan and Khalique (1987a). 


Religious Denomination and Development of Religious Identity and 
Prejudice 

Interest in the study of the effect of religious denomination on the 
attitudes, values and presonality of the adherents has been largely 
concerned with the fact that denominational or faith groups differ in 
terms of ideology, loyalty to the religious institution, frequency of reli- 
gious practices, degree of traditionality and modernity. Some important 
studies showing the difference between denominational or faith groups 
have been done by Argyle (1958), Broen (1957), Elkind (1964a, 1964b), 
Elkind and Elkind (1962), Goldsen ег а. (1960), Lenski (1961), 
McClelland (1955), Poit (1962), Rokeach (1960) and Shand (1953). 

A lot of research has been done on the differences in attitudes and 
prejudice among faith groups or denominations. While investigators like 
Allport and Kramer (1946), Rokeach (1960), Rosenblith (1949), Triandis 
and Triandis (1960) have found Catholics, Protestants and Jews, in that 
order, to be conservative and prejudiced against Blacks, Glock and Stark 
(1966), Goldsen er. at. (1960) and Lenski (1961) have indicated that 
Protestants, Catholics and Jews, in that order, are prejudiced against 
Jews. 

The relationship between prejudice and religious denomination seems 
to be influenced by economic factors. The Blacks are found to be the 
target of prejudice among the Whites of low socio-economic status. On 
the other hand, the Whites of high socio-economic status are more 
prejudiced against the Jews. This is because the Whites of the former 
category are threatened economically by the Blacks and the latter group 
of Whites by the Jews (Bettelheim and Jonowitz. 1964; Dollard 1937; 
Fortune Survey 1946; Harlan 1942; Levinson and Sanford 1944; Lipset 
1959; Myrdal 1944; Pope 1942; Tumin, Barton and Burrus, 1958; 
Williams 1964). Allinsmith and Allinsmith (1948) found no denomi- 
national differences when the faith groups were matched on social class. 
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There аге, however, numerous researches that report по overall 
difference among faith groups or denominations (Adorno er. al. 1950; 
Pinkney 1961; Stouffer 1955; Williams 1964). Besides, Blum and Mann 
(1960), Parry (1960); Sappenfield (1943), Sporel (1951) and Triandis and 
Triandis (1960) have indicated that ethnocentric attitudes of a faith 
group are confined to the object group only toward which attitude is 
measured. 

It is evident from the review of western studies on the role of religious 
denomination in the development of prejudice that the findings do not 
provide any consistent picture. Indian studies, too, have produced con- 
flicting results. While Adinarayan (1953), Choudhary (1958), Enayatullah 
(1981), Hassan (1975, 1978), Hassan and Khalique (1987b), Khalique 
(1978, 1980, 1981), and Singh (1979, 1980, 1981, 1985a, 1985b) have 
found that Muslims are more prejudiced than Hindus, others like 
Chatterjee, Singh and Rao (1967) and Natraj (1965), do not confirm this. 
Singh (1979) compared the pattern of the development of religious 
identity and prejudice in Hindu, Muslim and Sikh children. It was found 
that religious identity in Muslims and Sikhs developed earlier and more 
rapidly than in Hindus. The Muslims were found to be the target of 
prejudice among Hindus and Sikhs, and for the Muslims the target of 
prejudice was the Hindus. Enayatullah (1981) found that Muslims, 
Hindus and Christians, in that order, were prejudiced. The Catholics 
were found to be more prejudiced than the Protestants. Khalique and 
Biswas (1985) studied prejudice and personality traits of 200 tribal 
children between 12 and 13 years of age, both Christian and non- 


Christian. It was found that the tribal Christians were more prejudiced 
1986) studied the develop- 


than the tribal Hindus (Sarnas). Vidyarthi ( | 
ment of religious identity and prejudice in 120 tribal Christian school 
students selected on a stratified random basis. There were six age 
categories, from 4 to 5 years (nursery) to 14 to 15 years (grade IX/X); two 
sex categories (male and female); and two sects (Catholic and Pretestant). 
Five cases for each of the 24 cells were selected. The aim of the research 
was to study the effect of age, religious denomination and sex on the 
development of religious identity and prejudice. Using the same tests as 
have been employed in the present research, Vidyarthi found that the 
development of preference-prejudice was not influenced by either sex or 
religious denomination. There was no significant difference between 
males and females, as also between Catholic and Protestant children in 
the development of their preference-prejudice scores for Hindus, 
Muslims and Sikhs. No significant differences were observed between 
Protestant and Catholic sects on the development of ethnocentrism. This 
was true till the age of 12 to 13 years. But Catholic and Protestant 
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children between 14 to 15 years were found to differ on prejudice in 
general and sex prejudice in particular. Though the two groups did not 
differ on religious, class and caste prejudice, Catholics obtained mean 
scores higher than the Protestants. On the whole, Catholics seemed to be 
more prejudiced than Protestants. 

In view of the conflicting findings of the studies referred to above it 
can be concluded that no clear and consistent picture has emerged on the 
role of religious denomination in the development of identities and 
prejudice. 


Minority Status and the Development of Religious Identity and 
Prejudice 

In a country characterised by conflicting group relations, minority 
groups are the target of prejudice. Interest in the study of the reactions 
of the minority groups to prejudice, discriminatory practices and violent 
behaviour on the part of the dominant group has led rescarchers to study 
the development of identity and prejudice in minority group children. 
Most of the studies have revealed that racial identity emerges earlier in 
minority rather than majority group children (Goodman 1952; Hartley, 
Rosenbaum and Schwartz 1948a, 1948b; Landreth and Johnson 1953; 
Porter 1963; Proshansky and Newton, 1973; Stevenson and Stewart 
1958); Racial identity emerges in Black children at around 3 vears of age, 
and increases steadily up to the age of 6 or 7 years when the children are 
able to make racial identifications quite accurately (Goodman 1952; 
Morland 1958; Seward 1945). Awareness of religious and national groups 
emerges slightly later than racial awareness and this too increases with 
age (Hartley, Rosenbaum, and Schwartz 1948; Radke, Trager and Davis, 
1949). Both these studies indicate that Jewish children between the ages 
of 5 and 9 were more aware of their group membership than were 
Catholic and Protestant children. Proshansky and Newton (1973) have 
indicated that Black children by the age of 4 or 5 years are not only 
racially aware but have also learnt the relevant words, concepts and 
phrases which describe members of one’s own and other racial groups. 

The early development of racial group awareness in children of the 
minority groups is not Surprising. The physical differences between the 
Whites and the Blacks are very prominent and cannot escape the notice 
of children. The rivalries and tensions between adult members of the two 
groups make the children aware of their own racial group. In every 
society minority groups live together in a separate locality in fear of being 
eliminated by the politically and numerically dominant majority group. 


Children of minority groups naturally become aware of their group 
identity at an early age. 
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Some studies however, have revealed quite contrary evidence, and 
would not be lost sight of. In a study of 454 nursery school children, 
Morland (1958) observed that 67.50 per cent of the White children, as 
compared to 37.40 per cent of the Black children aged 4, had a high 
degree of racial awareness. On the other hand, 17.50 and 45.50 per cent, 
respectively, had a low degree of racial identification. Porter (1971), in a 
study of 184 Black and 175 White children between 3 and 5 years, also 
found that Black children were less recially conscious than Whites. 
Vaughan (1964b) studied 180 Pakeha and 180 Maori children in New 
Zealand in the age group 4 to 12 years. He found that self-identification 
with pictures, figures and dolls was proportionately lower in the 4 to 9 
age group in Black (Maori) children. | Р" 

Other studies which have repored the early emergence of identity in 
majority group children are by Goodman (1946), Landreth and Johnson 
(1953), Milner (1973), Rohrer (1972), and Rosenthal (1974). - 

Horowitz (1939), in one of the earliest studies of nursery m. 
children, found that 66.70 per cent of the Blacks and 40 per cent 0 
Whites were aware of their racial groups. Radke, Trager and Davis (1949) 
observed that Jewish children between 5 and 9 years of age perd 
identify with their own group with greater emotion than did Catholics 
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identification with and preference for White dolls are obvious. The Black 
child in his pre-school years wants to look like the White dolls and 
identifies with them and prefers them to Black dolls. Another reason for 
this out-group preference and.self-rejection could be the social and 
cultural background of Black children. In a multi-racial society, the pre- 
School Black children may not acquire the ambivalence toward their own 
race that is found among young Black children (Simon 1974). The self- 
rejection of Blacks and their preference for the whites may also be related 
to the cultural image of the colour Black. In virtually every culture, parti- 
cularly iii White-dominated society, White is associated with brightness 
and Black with darkness. Children's awareness of these colours is earlier 
than their awareness of race. Renninger and Williams (1966) studied 129 
male and female children in the 3 to 5 age group and found that they 
learned to perceive black as bad and white as good during their pre- 
School'years. A similar view was expressed by Palermo and Jenkins 
(1964). Goodman (1964) found that black is associated with dirt, evil, 
inferiority, ugliness and danger in White-dominated cultures. This 
unfavourable cultural image of the colour influences his preference for 
White dolls in favour of Black dolls. 

This rejection by Black children is related to their age and the colour 
of their skin. It is more prevalent among pre-school children and 
decreases with age. Gradually a Black child becomes acquainted with 
reality and begins to accept himself (Clark and Clark 1947; Koch 1946; 
Morland 1962; Radke, Sutherland and Rosenberg 1950; Rice, Ruiz and 
Padilla 1974). 

Several studies based on a sample of young school children have 
revealed that Black children tend to evaluate their racial group 
favourably, have positive self-esteem and identity with their own group 
(Brand, Ruiz and Padilla 1974; Fox and Jordon 1973; Gregor and 
McPherson 1966; Hraba and Grant 1970; Moore 1976; Rohrer 1972; 
Vershure 1976; Ward and Braun 1972). The tendency for self-rejection is 
also linked to the colour of the skin. Clark and Clark, as early as 1940, 
found that only 20 per cent of the light-skinned Black children identified 
with Blacks while 81 per cent of the dark-skinned children identified with 
the Black. Those Black children with an intermediate colour were 
ambivalent, though they were very close to dark-skinned children. Many 
other researchers have confirmed this and stated that the tendency to 
reject one's own group is greater in light-skinned than in dark-skinned 
children (Gitter, Mostofsky and Satow 1972; Vaughan 1964b). 

When shown White and Black dolls, light-skinned Black children 
rejected the Black dolls. When a Brown doll was introduced, they identi- 
lied with the Brown doll (Greenwald and Oppenheim 1968). 
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To summarise the findings of the above studies, it may be pointed out 
that minority status influences development of racial identity and 
prejudice in several ways. The main trends of the research findings are as 
follows: 


(i) Racial awareness develops earlier in children of minority groups 
rather than of the majority group. 

(її) Racial awareness emerges earlier than religious, class or national 
awareness in both minority and majority group children. 

(iii) The intensity of awareness and identity is stronger in children of 
the minority groups. 

(iv) In their earlier years, children of the minority group have a low 
self-esteem and tend to identity with the majority group. 

(у) The tendency to identify with the majority group decreases with 
age. 

(vi) The light-skinned Black children tend to identify more with the 
Whites, while black-skinned children identify themselves with 


Blacks. 


CRITIQUE OF PREVIOUS RESEARCH AND THE NEED OF 
THE PRESENT RESEARCH 


This survey of literature has been limited to studies on the development 
of identity and prejudice in children as these are relevant to the present 
research. While the developement of prejudice is influenced by a number 
of factors, the review of literature is confined to the role of four factors, 
namely, age, parental prejudice, religious denomination, and minority 
status. This, however, does not imply that other factors are less impor- 
tant. The main conclusions that emerge from these studies are: First, 
racial identity and awareness, which from the basis for the growth of 
prejudice, develop, very early in children, at around 3 to 4 years. Second, 
they develop earlier and more rapidly in minority groups. Third, racial 
identity emerges earlier than religious and other social identities. Fourth, 
prejudice develops with age and by 8 to 9 years becomes crystallised. 
However, certain gaps in previous research should also be noted: 


The four conclusions mentioned above are based primarily on 
researches reported from the West. Although there are relatively 
few Indian studies on the problem, it is necessary to verify if 
these conclusions are true to Indian society. Western literature is 
based primarily on data obtained from White and Black children. 
India, on the other hand, is concerned with religious rather than 


(i) 
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(ii) 


(iii) 


(iv) 


б). 
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racial groups. It would be interesting to see whether the findings 
obtained from the studies of racial groups are relevant to 
religious groups. The minority status of the Blacks in America 
and England is not the same as the minority status of the 
Muslims, the Sikhs and the Christians in India. There are no 
visible physical differences between the majority and minority 
groups in Indians as are found between the Blacks and Whites in 
the West. Even the Sikh community, which is the most visible 
and physically identifiable minority group, does not have a low 
social status as is associated with the Blacks in the West. In the 
light of these differences between India and the West, there is а 
need for independent Indian research on the problem of the 
development of identity and prejudice. Such studies would also 
facilitate meaningful comparisons between India and the West. 
Western research has mostly been concerned with the develop- 
ment of racial identity and racial prejudice in children. Little 
work exists on the development of religious identity and 
prejudice in the White and Black children, particularly because 
of the fact that in Western socities, the racial factor is more 
importnat than the religious factor. In these countries, although 
the Blacks and Whites share a common religious background, 
the ideals of Christianity brotherbood, equality and fraternity— 
have failed to generate love and solidarity between them. In 
India the religious factor is more important than the racial 
factor. Hence, there is a need for research on the development of 
religious identity and prejudice in Indian children. 

There are undoubtedly a number of studies on parental influence 
on children's prejudice, but very few have examined the process 
and pattern of the growth of prejudice in children in relation to 
parental prejudice. We need to know at what age the influence 
of parents begins to shape children's attitudes and prejudices. 
Such information is essential for the adoption of interventions to 
check the growth of prejudice. The present research is an 
attempt in this direction. 

Several studies, both in India and abroad have examined the 
influence of religious denominations on attitudes and prejudice. 
The inconsistent findings, however, complicate the issue. The 
present research attempts to study the effects of this factor on 
the developemnt of religious identity and prejudice in children. 
The studies reported in the West have largely demonstrated that 
Catholics more than Protestants tend to be prejudiced against 
the Blacks. In India there is very little research on the differences 
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vi) 


(vii) 


between Catholics and Protestants in terms of attitudes and 
prejudice. This is further complicated by the inconsistent find- 
ings. While Enayatullah (1981) found Catholics to be more 
prejudiced than Protestants, Vidyarthi (1986) observed no 
difference between the two religious denominations on prejudice 
against Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs. In view of the paucity of 
Indian research and of ihe inconsistent findings, the importance 
of such a study in the Indian context gains significance. 
Numerous studies have been conducted on the development of 
identity and prejudice in relation to minority group status. Most 
of these studies as well are not relevant to India and are limited 
to Blacks and Jews. The few Indian studies are limited to the 
major minority group, the Muslims. The Christians in India have 
received little attention. The present study attempts to fill this 
gap. à 

In recent years, few important studies on the development of 
religious identity and prejudice have been conducted in the 
Indian subcontinent. Some studies have been conducted on the 
development of caste and prejudice. These studies are, however, 
inadequate and cover very limited aspects of a vast and complex 
problem. Indian literature on the development of prejudice is 
particularly weak in terms of the methodology used in the study. 
While the use of dolls as a technique can prove effective in a 
study of prejudice among Black and White children, it has its 
limitations in the Indian context. There are few, if any, visible 
differences between the major religious groups in India, and in 
order to study the development of identity and prejudice in 
Indian children, tests and pictures designed specifically for the 
Indian situation should be used. Some researchers like Khan 
(1978), Prasad (1980), Sharma (1978) and Vyas (1973) have used 
dolls and pictures in their studies of the development of identity 
and prejudice. But in all these pictures, orthodox sections of the 
population have been depicted. It is true that certain peculia- 
rities of dress are associated with certain sections of people in 
cach religious group. For example, religious Muslims use a 


‚ special type of cap and have a special style of beard. The 


religious Hindus wear a sacred thread, a tikka on their forehead 
and sport a . pony-tail. The religious Christians wear a cross 
around their neck. All these have been depicted in pictures to 
represent the various religious groups. But these have become a 
test directed to the orthodox sections of the groups, rather than 


to a general population. Neither the pictures nor the dolls 
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depicting the orthodox sections of society are suitable for the 
Study of the development of prejudice in Indian children, as 
these pictures and dolls do not represent the general population. 
The questionnaire or even the projective test are not suitable for 
children between 4 and 5 years. There is a need to develop a 
pictorial test which will include picture associated with the 
general population of various religious groups. 


(viii) The survey of literature reveals that most of the studies аге 


cross-sectional. In such studies, researchers face a problem in 
matching the comparable groups. The perfect matching of the 
groups is an impossiblility. As such the findings of cross-sectio- 
nal research are accepted wiih great caution and reservation. 
These limitations stress the need for a longitudinal study. As 
longitudinal studies require time, patience, labour and funds, the 
number of such studies is limited, even in the West. This work is 
a modest attempt in this direction. 
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Methodology 


е past two decades, the Post-Graduate Department of Psychology 
EE ера University has been involved in research on prejudice. Four 
ind Ic | Scholars have worked on the development of religious identity 
Al prejudice in Hindu, Muslim, Christian and Sikh school students. 

though they have used the same research tests as employed in the 
Present work, they are all cross-sectional studies. 


OBJECTIVES OF THE PRESENT RESEARCH 
uon purpose of the present work is to make a longitudinal study of 

ne development of religious information, religious recognition and reli- 
Blous preference-prejudice in Christian children in relation to parental 
prejudice, religious denomination and age. The four specific objectives of 
this Study are: 

1. To study the effects of parental prejudice on the development of 
religious information, religious recognition and religious 
preference-prejudice by comparing the children of prejudiced and 
unprejudiced parents. 

2. To study the effect of 
of religious information, 
preference-prejudice by comparin 
Protestant parents. 

3. To examine the effect of age on the development of religious infor- 
mation, religious recognition and religious preference-prejudice. 

parental prejudice, religious denomi- 


4. To examine the effects of 
nation and age on religious information, religious recognition and 
rence-prejudice. 


tion on the development 
ognition and religious 
ldren of Catholic and 


religious denomina 
religious rec 
g the chi 


religious prefe 


SAMPLE 


The sample consisted of 40 Christian school children who were selected 
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Table ILI 
SAMPLE DESIGN 
Stage I: Parental Sample 
Catholic Protestant Е 
Father 50 50 
Mother 50 50 
ا‎ 
100 100 
200 
Stage П. Children’s Sample 
Catholic Protestant 
Children of 
prejudiced 
parents 
(Age: 5% years) 10+2* 10+2* 
Children of 
unprejudiced 
parents (Age: 
5% years) 10+2* 10+2* 
20+4* 20+4* 


40+8* 


*Extra Cases 
These children were studied from when they were 5% years cld at intervals of 
six months till they were 8 years old. 


on a stratified random sampling basis. The stratifications was based оп 
parental prejudice, religious denominations and age. The sample design 
is presented in Table IL1. There were two parental prejudice groups 
(prejudiced and unprejudiced); each group divided into Catholic and 
Protestant sub-groups. There were 10 cases in each of these four 
categories. 


The selection of the sample was made in two stages. In the initial stage 
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100 Catholic and 100 Protestant school children aged 5 years were 
selected at random from the nursery classes of different schools located 
ai Ranchi. Their parents were contacted and given a personal data 
questionnaire and a scale of religious prejudice. On the basis of prejudice 
scores, 12 prejudiced and 12 unprejudiced parents in each Catholic and 
Protestant group were identified. During the second stage, children of 
prejudiced and unprejudiced parents were studied every six months— 
from when they were 5% to 8 years old. Thus, the study was made at six 
age levels, namely: (i) 5% years; (ii) 6 years; (iii) 6% years; (iv) 7 years; 
(v) 7% years; and (vi) 8 years. 

Initially the study began with 48 cases, 12 in each of the four 
categories, but the final analysis was made on 40 cases only because some 
respondents dropped out. As previous research has shown, prejudice 
begins to develop at around 5 years of age and crystallises by the time the 
child is 8 years old. Hence, the choice of age level for this study. 


TOOLS AND CODING 
The following tools were administered to parents and children for the 
collection of data: 


Personal Data Questionnaire . 
The questionnaire had 10 questions pertaining to respondent’s пате, 


age, grade, Sex, ethnicity, religion, sect, parental income, education, occu- 
pation, place of residence, etc. 


Religious Prejudice Scale 
This ia a en scale developed at the Post-Graduate Department 
of Psychology at Ranchi University along the lines of the Likert Scale. 
Each item had five response alternatives: strongly agree, agree, uncertain, 
disagree, and strongly disagree. Response alternatives а partes 
statements were scored from 5 (strongly agree) 10 1 (strongly disagree). 
Scoring was reversed for response alternatives to negative e 
Thus, the higher scores indicate a higher degree of Ее е. = 
themes covered were: Agrees/Approves of awe ча Ex 

relationships: marriages, mixing among children, renting ouses, lic 
and affinity with co-religionists, 


treatment, trust, friendship ат Satemi i 
discrimination on the pasis of religion, co-religionists pu helpful m 
times of need, teachers practising religious prejudice; ang Disagree 
کر‎ of secular beliefs, similarity of religions, inter-religious 


marriages etc. 


This scale was administered to the parents of school children to 
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ascertain their level of prejudice. The English version of the scale, with 
its coding, is given in Appendix 1. The tools applied to the sample of 
children consisted of the following tests: 


1. Religious Information Test (R 

The test consisted of 55 items, 11 items each for five religious groups, 
Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs, Christians, and others such as Buddhists, Jains, 
etc. These items covered five themes: religious personalities/founders, 
saints, socio-cultural-political personalities, religious places, and reli- 
gious books (Chart II.1). There were an equal number of items to 
represent these religions on each of the five themes. 

The responses to the items on the religious information test were 
coded into three categories: incorrect, partially correct and correct 
responses. A score of 1, 2 and 3, respectively, was given to the three 
categories of responses. An example of the coding procedure is given 
below: Take the item, Christ. The three categories of coding are: 


1. Incorrect/do not know (e.g, identified as an artist, political 
leader), 

2. Partially correct. It includes responses in which either item or 
associated religious group is correctly known (e.g. a Christian, а 
saint, etc.). 

3. Correct. It includes responses in which both the item and the 
religion associated with it are correctly identified (e.g. the 
Prophet of Christians). 


2. Religious Recognition Test (RRT) 

This was a pictorial test with 11 sets of pictures. Each set had four 
pictures—one picture for the four main religions, namely, Hinduism, 
Islam, Sikhism and Christianity (Chart 1.2.). All the 11 sets were based 
On a particular theme relating to the four religious groups. The themes 
included places of worship (temple, mosque, gurdwara, church), religious 
symbols (tikka, topi, kara Ктрап, Cross), important festivals (Diwali, 
Moharram, Gurpurab and Christmas), priests (purohit, maulvi, granthi 
and Christian priests), famous places of worship (Jagannath temple, Jama 
Masjid, Golden Temple, St. Paul's Cathedral), wedding and funeral 
Scenes, eic. Thus a total of 44 pictures constituted the test of religious 
recognition. A set of these pictures is given in Appendix II. These 
Pictures, according to a predetermined sequence (Chart II. 3), were 
Presented to the child one by one. They were asked to recognise thenkand 
their responses were coded into three categories: incorrect, partially 
correct and correct. Take for instance, the picture of a church. The three 
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Chart I.2 


Description of Religious Recognition Test (RRT) 


Religion 
Content Hinduism Islam Sikhism Christianity 
1. Place of worship Temple Mosque Gurdwara Church 
2. Religious Priest Purohit Maulvi Granthi Father 
3. Religious symbol Tikka Topi Kara/Kirpan Cross 
4. Wedding scene Wedding Wedding Wedding Wedding 
scene scene scene scene 
5. Funeral Cremation Burial Cremation Burial 
6. Prayer Prayer Prayer Prayer Prayer 
7. Important Festival Diwali Moharram Gurpurab Christmas 
procession tree 
8. Funeral procession Bier Dola Bier Coffin 
9. Important Place of | Jagannath Jama Golden St. Paul's 
Worship Puri temple Masjid Temple Cathedral, 
Calcutta 
10. Woman Woman Woman Woman Woman 
11. Miscellaneous Tulsi Витда Sikh Sign Jesus 


(Nishan Sahib) Christ 


Note: Total number of pictures 11 x 4 = 44 


Each item has been coded as 1 = Incorrect, 2 = Partially correct, and 3 = 
Correct. 


Thus the religious recognition test has a range of 11-33 for each religious 
group. 


categories of coding are: 


1. 


2. 


Incorrect/do not know (for example, identified as a hospital, 
house, etc.). 

Partially correct. This includes responses in which either the 
object of the picture or the religion associated with it is correctly 
recognised (e.g., place of worship, temple, mosque, house of a 
Christian, ete). 

Correct. It includes responses in which both the object of the 


picture and the associated religion are correctly recognised (e.g. 
church, place of worship for Christians). 
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Chart 11.3 


Order of Presentation of Religious Recognition Test (RRT) Items 


- Religion Item SL Religion Item 

а Мо. 

1. Christianity Cross 25. Hinduism Tikka 

2. Hinduism Diwali 26. Christianity Prayer 

3. Sikhism Gurdwara 27. Islam Moharram 

4. Christianity Christmas tree 28. Hinduism Cremation 

5. Islam Woman 29. Sikhism Golden Temple 

6. Hinduism Pandit 30. Christianity Wedding 

7. Sikhism Wedding 31. Islam Burial 

8. Christianity Coffin 32. Hinduism Woman 

9. Islam Prayer 33. Sikhism Funeral 

10. Hinduism Temple Procession 

11. Sikhism Kara/Kirpan 34. Islam Mosque 

12. Christianity St. Paul's Cathedral 35. Hinduism Wedding 

13. Islam Topi 36. Sikhism Prayer 

14. Sikhism Cremation 37. Islam Maulvi 

15. Christianity Woman 38. Christianity Burial | 

16. Islam Burqa 39. Islam Jama Masjid 

17. Hinduism Prayer 40. Christianity Priest 

18. Sikhism Sikh sign 41. Hinduism а 

19. Christianit Christ . 

20. Islam id Wedding 42. Sikhism Seared 

E E Pete 43. Christianity Church 
44. Hinduism Jagannath 

23. Islam Dola Temple 


24. Sikhism Granthi 


igi ance-Prejudice Test (RPPT) 
ые dq cognition was employed for the study of 


The test used for religious гес | 1 
religious reference-prejudice- The only difference being that the 
г p 11 sets of pictures and the religious 


religious recognition test had s : ! 
= ا‎ = test 10 sets of pictures. The miscellaneous items 


i E the pictures of the items did not 
were dropped in the jatter because | i ; 
match perfectly on a particular theme. Thus, the items with pictures of 
tulsi, burqa, nishan sahib (Sikh sign) and Christ were omitted. 
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The religious preference-prejudice test consisted of 10 sets of pictures 
each with four pictures relating to Hinduism, Islam, Sikhism and 
Christianity. The children were asked to rank the four matched pictures 
in each of the sets in order of most preferred to least preferred. While the 
items of the RRT were presented randomly, according to a predeter- 
mined scheme, in the RPPT all the four pictures of an item relating to a 
particular theme were presented simultaneously and the respondent was 
asked to pick the most preferred picture of the four. He was then asked 
to pick the most preferred picture of the three that remined and so on. 
These were coded from 1 (most preferred) to 4 (least preferred). Thus, 
the lowest score indicates preference and the highest score prejudice. The 
sequence in which the sets of pictures were presented to the subjects is 
presented in Chart IL4. To take another example of the method of 
coding, let us look at the item relating to religious priests (i.e. pandit, 
maulvi, granthi and Father). The scoring is as: 


Chart П.4 


Order of Presentation of Religious Preference-Prejudice 
Test (RPPT) Itcms 


Order of Presentation 
51. Theme 


No. 1 2 3 4 
1. Places or worship H 5 M С 
2. Priests M 5 H С 
3. Religious Symbols € M 5 H 
4. Weddings S & M H 
5. Funeral rites H C M S 
6. Prayers : M H С 5 
7. Important festivals C H S M 
8. Funeral processions S M C H 
9. Important places of worship H С 5 M 
10. Women б 5 н M 
H =Hindu 

M. = Muslim 

S -Sikh 

C = Christian 
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Father (First preference) 

Мег (Second preference) 

Granthi (Third preference) 

4. Pandit (Fourth preference) x 


юг 


SOURCES OF THE SCALE 


The tools employed in this study were constructed and developed at the 
Post-Graduate Department of Psychology at Ranchi University under the 
guidance of Professor Amar Kumar Singh and in connection with several 
research projects on the subject. All possible standard procedures of test 
constructions, such as item analysis, inter-item and inter-scale correla- 
tions, discriminatory power to the items, reliability, validity and standar- 
disation of the scales, were adopted for the development of the. scales. 


- DATA COLLECTION 


ple-parents and children. First, 200 


Data was collected from both the sam 
) of 100 children aged 5 years (50 


parents (100 fathers and 100 mothers 
Catholic and 50 Protestant) were selected at random and given the 


religious prejudice scale. Data was collected individually at their homes. 

At the time of data collection, only the researcher and the subject were 

present. On the basis of the data obtained, 12 pairs of prejudiced and 12 

Pairs of unprejudiced parents were identified: 24 prejudiced and 24 

unprejudiced parents, 12 each from the Catholic and Protestant groups. 

andrea of these parents were contacted for the collection of further 
ata. 

The data from the children was collected in the schools. Before data 
collection, the school authorities were contacted and permission obtai- 
Ned to collect data during leisure hours. The school authorities were со- 
Operative and in fact showed great interest in the research. The children 
who formed part of the sample were cooperative and helpful. The tests 
Were applied individually either in the classroom ог playground and every 
hat no other person was present at the 


time. In order to put the subjects at ease and establish а xo E 
them, sweets were distributed before the test commenced. In the begin- 


ning the children were told about the resear 
acquainted with the purpose of th 
that the aim of the research was to те › 
the contrary they were informed that their social attitudes would be 
Measured. This was done as a precautionary measure as the children 
might have become defensive had the word ‘prejudice’ been mentioned. 
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Pictures relating to each item of the test were presented and responses 
recorded in the printed questionnaires. These had been predesigned in 
terms of the presentation of items as also questions to be asked in rela- 
tion to each of the items. The English version of the original question- 
naire is given in Appendix III. The items of the religious recognition test 
were presented randomly as is indicated in Chart П. 3. This was done to 
avoid consecutive presentation of items relating to the same theme and 
the same religion. The order of presentation of the pictures in the 
religious preference-prejudice test varied so that there were variations in 
the sequence of the pictures of the four religious groups. The sequence 
of the presentation is given in Chart ПА. 


ANALYSIS 


Analysis of data was made using the following techniques: 


1. Analysis of Variance (2x2x6 type) —F-test was used to study the 
main as well as the interaction effects of the three independent 
variables (parental prejudice, religious denomination and age) on 
the three dependent variables, namely, religious information, 
religious recognition and religious preference-prejudice. 

2. Critical Ratio—t-est was used to compare the two sub-groups on 
the measures of dependent variables. Mean and standard devia- 
tion scores of the sample sub-groups for the dependent variables 
were considered and the significance of the mean difference 
between the two groups tested. 

3. Percentages of Scores—' The data on religious recognition and 
religious information was further analysed by comparing the 
percentages of incorrect, partially correct and correct responses of 
the four sample sub-groups on the total items relating to the 
various religious groups. Percentages of correct responses of the 
four sample sub-groups for different religions were also compared 
on each item of the test. 

4. Graphic Representation — Mean scores of the comparable groups 
on tesis of religious information, religious recognition and reli- 
gious preference-prejudice for different age levels were graphically 
represented for a comparative study. 


Analysis of data are presented in Chapters III, IV and V. While 
Chapter III examines the effects of parental prejudice, religious 
denomination and age on religious information, Chapters IV and V study 
the effects of the independent variables on religious recognition and 
preference-prejudice. 


ANALYSIS 1 


Effect of Parental Prejudice, Religious Denomination and Age on Religious 
Information 


Influence of Parental Prejudice 
Influence of Religious Denomination 


Influence of Age 


Overview 


Chapter IIT 


Analysis I 


EFFECT OF PARENTAL PREJUDICE, RELIGIOUS 
DENOMINATION AND AGE ON RELIGIOUS INFORMATION 


As mentioned earlier, the test to obtain religious information about the 
five religious groups, Christians, Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs and other 
religions (Buddhism, Jainism, Zoroasrtianism) consisted of 55 items. 
There were 11 items each for the five religions. These items covered five 
themes, namely, (i) religious personalities/founders, (ii) saints, (iii) socio- 
cultural-political personalities, (iv) religious places, and (v) religious 
books. In each theme there were an equal number of items for the five 
religions. The responses to the items of the test were coded in three 
categories:,incorrect, partially correct and correct and each was given a 
score of 1, 2, and 3, respectively. 

Data was analysed to see the effect of parental projudice, religious 
denomination and age on religious information. Analysis of variance was 
computed to study the main as well as the interaction effects of the three 
independent variables on religious information. This is presented in 
Table 11,1 on next page. 


Influence of Parental Prejudice 
The analysis of variance reveals that: 


(i) Parental prejudice did not produce any effect on the children's 
religious information about Christianity, Islam, Sikhism, and 
other religions. 

(ii) Parental prejudice produced main effects on the children's 
religious information about Hinduism. 

(iii) The second order interaction was found to be insignificant. The 
combination of two factors, namely, parental prejudice and 
religious denomination, did not produce any interaction effect 
on children’s religious information about all the five religions. 

(iv) The interaction effect of parental prejudice and age on religious 
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information about Christianity, Islam, Sikhism and other reli- 
gions, was also found to be insignificant. 

(v) The interaction effect of parental prejudice and age on religious 
information about Hinduism was found to be significant. This 
shows that the effect of parental prejudice on religious infor- 
mation about Hinduism was not the same for the six age levels. 

(vi) The third order interaction was found to be insignificant, 
indicating that two of the factors, namely, parental prejudice and 
age, did not differ in magnitude from level to level of the third 
factor, that is, religious denomination. 


The data was then analysed to facilitate sub-group comparisons. 
Means and standard deviations from the religious information scores of 
the children of prejudiced and unprejudiced parents in all the six age 
levels were considered and t-ratios calculated to test the significance of 
mean differences betwen the two comparable groups. This is presented in 
Tables Ш.2 and III.3. 

Further, mean scores of the four comparable groups were plotted age- 
wise on a graph to make a comparison of the pattern of development of 
religious information in the different categories of children. Graphs II.1 
to Ш.5 depict the comparison: of the four groups on their mean religious 
information scores in relation to Christianity, Hinduism, Islam, Sikhism 
and other religions in all the six age levels. 

Tables Ш.2 and IIL3 and Graphs Ш.1 to IIL5 also reveal certain 


salient points. 


1. The parental prejudice of Protestant children did not seem to 
influence their religious information about all the five religions. 
This is evident from the statistically insignificant values of t-ratios 
which indicate that the children of prejudiced and unprejudiced 
parents did not differ significantly on their mean religious 
infermation scores for Christianity, Hinduism, Islam, Sikhism and 
the other religions in all the six age levels. 

2. The Catholic children of prejudiced and unprejudiced parents also 
did not differ significantly in their religious information about 
Christianity, Islam, Sikhism and the other religions. This was 
noted in all the six age levels. 

3. Prejudice in parents of Catholic children, however, seemed to 
influence their religious information about Hinduism at the age of 
6%, 7 and 7% years. It may be noted that the children of pre- 
judiced parents had significantly less religious information about 
Hinduism as compared to children of unprejudiced parents at 
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Table 11.2 


Mean Score and SDs of Sample Sub-groups on Religious 
Information Test (RINT) 


Phase 1 П ПІ IV y VI 
Age in years 5% 6 Oh 7 7% 8 

N 10 10 10 10 10 10 
С M 13.00 15.10 15.70 17.50 18.80 20.20 
SD 1.16 1.70 1.79 2.66 244 2.79 
Children H M 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.30 12.70 
of Catholic SD 0 0 0 0 0.64 1.9 
prejudiced м M 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.10 
parents SD 0 0 0 0 0 0.30 
S M 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 

SD 0 [U 0 0 0 0 
о M 11.00 11.30 11.30 11.30 11.40 11.20 
SD 0 0.64 0.90 0.90 120 040 
e M 14.60 16.60 18.00 19.60 19.60 20.30 
ў SD 242 3.14 2.90 3.75 416 3.26 
Chiidren H M 11.30 11.00 11.90 12.60 13.60 14.90 
of Catholic SD 0.90 0 1.82 1.50 3.04 4.09 
unprejudiced M M 1120 11.20 11.20 1120 11.20 11.90 
parents SD 0.60 0.60 0.60 0.60 0.60 1.82 
S M 11.00 11.00 11.06 11.20 11.50 11.60 
SD 0 0 0 0.60 0.81 1.28 
[9] M 1140 + 11.30 11.50 11.80 12.40 13.40 
SD 0.66 0.46 1.20 1.24 2.38 3.33 
G M 13.30 15.20 17.30 17.40 17.80 19.00 
SD 1.95 1.99 2.28 3.47 2.56 2.65 
Children of H M 11.20 11.00 11.00 11.00 1120 12.60 
Protestant SD 040 0 0 0 040 127 
prejudiced M M 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 1100 11.40 
parents SD 0 0 0 0 0 0.66 
8 M 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 

SD 0 0 0 0 0 0 
O M 11.20 11.20 11.00 11.50 11.20 11.90 
SD 0.60 040 0 103 060 1.14 


Analysis 1 
Phase jj П III IV yV VI 
Age in years 5% 6 OA 7 7% 8 
N 10 10 10 10 10 10 
c M 14.60 16.50 18.10 1890 2040 20.00 
SD 254 2.87 3.15 3.48 273 2.96 
Children of H M 11.00 11.20 1170 11.70 12.00 13.50 
Protestant SD 0 060 119 119 269/262 
unprejudiced M M 11.00 11.00 11.10 11.20 11.20 11.50 
рагепіѕ SD 0 0 0.30 0.60 0.60 1.03 
S M 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 
sD 0 0 0 0 0 0 
о M 11.00 11.00 11.70 11.70 11.70 11.80 
SD 0 0 1.01 1.01 155 0.87 
Table I.3 
t-ratios: Comparison between Children of Prejudiced and 
Unprejudiced Parents on Religious Information Test (RINT) 
Phase I П ПІ IV y VI 
Age in years 5% 6 6% 7 7% 8 
c 1.80 1.26 2.03 1.37 0.50 0.07 
H 1.00 0 2.65"  320** 223* 1.55 
CCPP : CCUPP M 1.00 0.77 1.00 1.00 1.00 131 
S 0 0 0 1.00 1.85 1.39 
о 1.82 0 0.64 0.98 1.12 1.96 
С 1.21 1.12 0.62 0.91 2.08 0.75 
H 1.54 1.00 1.79 1.94 0.88 0.93 
CPPP : CPUPP M 0 0 1.00 0.77 1.00 0.24 
S 0 0 0 0 0 0 
O 1.00 1.54 2.06 2.42 0.91 0.21 
ССРР Children of Catholic Prejudiced Parents 
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GRAPH IIi.1 
DEVELOPMENT OF RELIGIOUS INFORMATION IN 
CATHOLIC & PROTESTANT CHILDREN OF 
PREJUDICED & UN-PREJUDICED PARENTS : 
MEAN SCORES (Christian Items) 
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GRAPH III.2 
DEVELOPMENT OF RELIGIOUS INFORMATION IN 
CATHOLIC & PROTESTANT CHILDREN OF 
PREJUDICED & UN-PREJUDICED PARENTS : 
MEAN SCORES (Hindu Items) 
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| GRAPH III.3 = 
DEVELOPMENT OF RELIGIOUS INFORMATION IN 
CATHOLIC & PROTESTANT CHILDREN OF 
PREJUDICED & UN-PREJUDICED PARENTS : 
MEAN SCORES (Muslim Items) 
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GRAPH III.4 
DEVELOPMENT OF RELIGIOUS INFORMATION IN 
CATHOLIC & PROTESTANT CHILDREN OF 
PREJUDICED & UN-PREJUDICED PARENTS. 
MEAN SCORES (Sikh Items) 
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DEVELOPMENT OF RELIGIOUS INFORMATION IN 
CATHOLIC & PROTESTANT CHILDREN OF 
PREJUDICED & UN-PREJUDICED PARENTS : 
MEAN SCORES (Other Religions) 
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к p iae Though there was no significant difference 
cabin bim А 4 апа 8 years, те children in the former group had 
4. Religious i ane than those in the latter group. 
и іп ormation about one’s religion and Hinduism tended 
he iei with age. Though the pattern of this development was 
Vip ne in the children of prejudiced and unprejudiced parents, 
ite ildren of the former category in both the Catholic and the 
Gr X groups had less information at all the six age levels (see 
eR рз ша and Ш.2) 
mi ai information about Islam and Sikhism did not seem to 
ре eat age. The children of prejudiced and unprejudiced 
in T in both the Catholic and Protestant groups had more or 
5 8 c same religious information at all the age levels, from 5% 
&^ + years. (see Graphs IIL3 and Ш4). _ 
hi ч on religious information about one’s own religion were 
в = er than the scores for other religions. Religious information 
no highest with regard to Christianity (own religion) and 
те, with regard to Sikhism. Religious information about 
uism closely followed knowledge of Christianity. This was 


true of children of both prejudiced and unprejudiced parents at all 


7 the six age levels. 
* The development of religious in 
like Buddhism, Jainism, and Zoroastrianism was more or less the 
same in the Protestant children of preju 
parents and the Catholic children of prej 
Catholic children of unprejudiced paren 
knowledge about these religions after the age of 7 years (see 
Graph 115). 
puting the percentages of incorrect, 
oups of children of 


Data was further analysed by com 
nses of the gr 
elating to the five 


pier correct, and correct гезро : 
OTE and unprejudiced parents on items геа! 4 
age ê ns. This was done separately for all the five religions at all the six 
sis vel. Table III.4 presents this data. Further, percentages of correct 
ies of the four groups of children of prejudiced and unprejudiced 
„м nts on each of the 55 items on the religious information test were 

culated. The results are presented in Table Ш.5 and the salient points 


highlighted here: 
1. Both the Catholic and Protestant children of unprejudiced pare- 


nts, as opposed to those of prejudiced parents, had a higher per- 
centage of correct responses for Christianity in all the age levels. 
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2. There: appeared to be по difference between the children of 
prejudiced and unprejudiced parents in the percentage of correct 
responses -for other’ religions, namely, Hinduism, Islam and 
Sikhism. Only at the age of 7% and 8 years, did the Protestant 
children of unprejudiced parents, show a higher level of 

. information about Hinduism. Jj 

3. The percentages of correct responses for all the religions, even at 
the age of 8 years, were very low. Jt may be noted that at this age, 
the percentages of correct responses by. Catholic children of 
unprejudiced parents were 41.82, 16.36 3.64 and 1.82 respectively, 
for:Christianity, Hinduism, Islam and Sikhism. The corresponding 
percentages for the Catholic children of prejudiced parents were 
38.18 and 4.54 for. Christianity and Hinduism and nil for Islam and 
Sikhism: Similarly, percentages of correct responses by-Protestant 
children of prejudiced parents were 30:91 and 7.27 for Christianity 
and: Hindusim and.nil for Islam and Sikhism, The. corresponding 
percentages for Protestant children of unprejudiced parenis were 
42.72, 6.36, 1.82 and nil. 


¦ This shows ‘that ће children of prejudiced as. well as -unprejudiced 
parents had very little information about the other religions, as also 
about their own. А 
The iow level of religious. information among the four groups of 
children of prejudiced and unprejudiced parents was also demonstrated 
by the low percentages of the correct responses on each of the 55 items 
on the religious information test (see Table Ш.5). The lack of correct 
information was very distinct on some of the items. For example, at the 
age of 8 years, none of the Catholic and Protestant children of prejudiced 
parents and the Catholic children of unprejudiced parems could give the 
correct information about Martin Luther. Only 10 per cent of the 
Protestant children of the'unprejudiced parents were able.to identify him 
correctly. Not a single child in all the four groups was able to give correct 
inforamtion: on ‘nine items relating to Islam and Sikhism, seven items 
relating to Hinduism, and two relating to Christianity. It may; be noted 
that of the 11 items, only two Muslim and Sikh and four Hindu items 
Could, be described correctly. Surprisingly, no: child gave the correct 
information about Mohammed, Guru Nanak and Zoroaster, the founders 
of Islam, Sikhism and the Parsi religion, or about Lazarus and Annie 
Besant, outstanding personalities of their own religion. The entire 
sample of the Catholic children of prejudiced parents and the Catholic 
and Protestant children of unprejudiced parents, and 90 per cent of the 
Protestant children of prejudiced parents, gave the correct information 
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about Christ. But not one child of prejudiced as well as unprejudiced 
parents gave correct information about such figures as Ali, Guru. Govind, 
Meera Bai, Fatima and Mata Gujri. Not one of the Children. could 
correctly recognise Rameshwaram, Ajmer Sharif, Patna Sahib and Pava 
Puri, the important religious places of Hindus, the Muslims, the Sikhs 
and the Jains. Even Rome; the religious place for Christians, were 
correctly recognised by a very low percentage of Protestant children of 
unprejudiced. parents. None of the, Protestant children with prejudiced 
parents could correctly. identify Rome, perhaps because it is more 
important for the Catholics. The St. Peter’s Church is situated in the 
Vatican City in Rome which is the home of the Pope who controls the 
entire Catholic community in the world.: Among the Catholics, 40 -per 
cent of the, children of prejudiced parents and.50 per.cent children of 
unprejudiced parents could. give. the correct; information about Rome... 

None of the Catholic and, Protestant children of prejudiced. as, well; as 
unprejudiced parents, even at the age of 8 years were correctly informed 
about religious books like the Bhagwad. Geeta, Jatak-Katha, Ramayana, 
Hadith and Bachitar Natak. The Quran, the «religious, book-.of ће 
Muslims, was known:to only 20. рег cent. Catholic: and. 10; per..cent 
Protestant children. of unprejudiced parents. No. child of prejudiced 
parents.of cither sect was found to have the correct information about 
the Quran. 


Influence of Religious Denomination : X 

It may be recalled that the children selected for the study were drawn 
from the Catholic and Protestant sects of Christianity. Each religious 
denomination was divided into the children of prejudiced and unpreju- 
diced. parents. There were these. four sub-groups.based on religious 
denomination and parental prejudice: the Catholic children of prejudiced 
and unprejudiced parents and the, Protestant children of prejudiced and 
unprejudiced parents. Religious information scores, of the, Catholic and 
Protestant children. were analysed by. using F-test, t-tests and. percentages 
of correct. information. Mean scores of the comparable groups: уеге 
depicted according to the age levels on a graph for comparative 
evaluation. puis d UNS SR ay дага 

The results presented in Table ША (p. 56) reveals: 


1. Religious denomination.did not.produce.any effect on religious 
information about any of the five religions. pu 

2. The second order interactions were also insignificant. This shows 
that religious denomination, either in combination with parental 


prejudice or in combination with age, failed to produce any effect 
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on religious information. 

The third order interactions were also found to be insignificant. - 
This indicates that the two factors did not differ in magnitude 
across levels of the third factor. : 


The mean scores presented in Tabie 111.2 (pp. 58-59) and Graphs ШЛ. 
to IIL5 (pp. 60-64) show the following tendencies: s 


T 


2. 


There appeared to be а negligible difference between the Catholic 
and Protestant children of both prejudiced’ and unprejudiced 
parents in their mean scores for religious information about 


"Christianity at all the six ages (Graph Ш.1). 


The mean scores of the Catholic and Protestant children of 
prejudiced parents on religious information about Hinduism were 
more or less the same. This was true of all the age levels. But the 
Catholic children of unprejudiced parents, as compared to their 
Protestant counterparts, tended to have. higher mean scores after 


" 6% years of age (Graph. III2). 


There seemed to be no mean difference at all the age levels 


' between Catholic and Protestant children on -religious infor- 


mation about Islam and Sikhism (Graphs IIL3 and III 1), 


Percentages of incorrect, partially correct, and correct responses of the 
groups for Christianity, Hinduism, Islam; Sikhism:and the other religions, 
are presented in Table 111.4 (pp. 66-67). Table 11,5 (pp. 68-73) presents 
percentages of correct responses on each of the 55 items: The main 
points may be highlighted here: j 


1. 


A very low percentage. of’ Catholic: and Protestant children gave 
correct information not only about the other religions but also 
about their own religion in all the six age levels: Even at the age 
of 8 years, none of the Catholic and Protestant children of preju- 
diced parents could give correct. information about the Muslims 
and the Sikhs. The perceritages of Catholic children of unpreju- 
diced parents who could give information about Hinduism, Islam 
and Sikhism were 16.36, 3.64, and 1.82 respectively. The corres- 
ponding figures for Protestant children of unprejudiced parents 


. Were 6.36, 1.82 and nil. None of the Catholic and Protestant 


children of prejudiced parents could give information about Islam 
and Sikhism; only 4.54 and 7.27 per сет of them gavé correct 
‘information about Hinduism. Among the Catholics, 38.18 per cent 
children of ‘prejudiced parents and 41.82 per cent of the 
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. unprejudiced parents gave correct information about Christianity. 

The corresponding percentages. for the Protestant children of 
prejudiced and unprejudiced parents were 30.91 and 42.72. 

2. The Catholic children of unprejudiced parents, who gave the cor- 
rect information about. Hinduism, Islam and Sikhism, were greater 
in number than Protestant children of unprejudiced parents. 
Among the children of prejudiced parents a higher percentage of 
Catholics as comapred to Protestants, gave correct information 
about Christianity: The opposite trend was true with regard to 
information about Hinduism. 


An item-wise comparison of the percentages. of correct responses of 
the Protestant and Catholic children confirm the above tendencies. On 
most of the items not a single child of the two sects gave correct infor- 
mation on such items as Mohammed, Guru Nanak, Ali, Guru Govind, 
Meera Bai, Fatima, Mata Gujri, Ramkrishna Paramhans, Chishti, Baba 
Buddha, Zoroaster, Syed Ahmed Khan, Ranjit Singh, Lazarus, Ghalib, 
Vir Singh, Ambedkar, Annie Besant, Jinnah, Tara Singh and Naoroji. 
Similarly, none of the. religious places.like Kasi, Rameshwaram, Ajmer 
Sharif; Patna Sahib ала Pava Puri could be correctly described by any of 
the children of the two religious denominations. None of the Children 
could give the correct responses on religious books such as the Bhagwad 
Geeta, Ramayana, Jatak Katha, Hadith and Bachitar Natak. Those items 
correctly identified: by more thán:50 per сепг of the subjects included 
Ram, Mary, Mother Teressa and “the Bible. On Christian items like 
Christ, Mary and the Bible, higher percentage of Catholic children of 
both prejudiced and unprejudiced parents, as compared to Protestant 
children, gave the correct information. This was so primarily because the 
Catholic children see statues of Christ and Mary in their churches. 

On the item of Bethelheim; however; the responses were reversed. A 
higher percentage of Protestant children gave correct information 
regarding Bethleheim possibly because for them Christ is more important 
while Catholics attach greatér importance to Mary. 

Influence of Age 

To assess the influence.of age on religious information, the children 
were studied at regular intervals between 5% to 8 years. Data for the six 
age levels was analysed, using F-test, t-test, comparison of mean scores on 
a graph, and percentages of correct information. The results of the ana- 
lysis of variance are presented in Table III.1 (p. 56)and summarised here: 


Age was found to have main effects on religious information with 
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respect to Christianity, Hinduism, Islam and the other religions, 
such as Buddhism, Jainism and Zoroastrianism. This is indicated 
by the values of F-ratios which are statistically significant at more 
than 0.01 level. Age, however, did not produce any remarkable 
effect on religious information about Sikhism. 

The interaction effects of the combinations of age and religious 
denomination on religious information about all the religions 
were found to be insignificant. This shows that the effect of age is 
the same for both Catholic and Protestant children. The 
interaction effect of the combination of age and parental prejudice 
on religious information about Christianity, Islam, Sikhism and 
the other religions were insignificant, which indicates that the 
effect of age for the two groups of children’.of prejudiced and 
unprejudiced parents were not different. But the interaction effect 
of the two factors was significant for rcligious information about 
Hinduism. This shows that the effect of age оп religious. infor- 
mation about Hinduism..was not the same for children of 
prejudiced and. unprejudiced parents. i j 

The third order interaction effects of parental: prejudice, religious 
denomination and age on religious information on all the five 


Table 11.6 


Age/Phase-wise Mcan Scorcs.and SDs of the Total Sample on 


Religious Information Test (RINT) 


Phase I II ш IV 2 VI 
Age in years 5% 6 6% 7 7% 8 
N 40 40 40 40 40 40 
Christianity M 13.87 18.85 17.27 1835 . 1915 19.87 
sD 221 2.59 276 349 320 299 
Hinduism M 11.12 11.05 11.40 1157 1202 1342 
SD 0.51 -0.31 1.16 1.16 2.27 2.73 
Islam M 11.05 11.05 1107 1510 1010 — 1147 
SD 031 031 034 043 0.43 1.14 
Sikhism M 11.00 11.00 1L00 1105 1112 1115 
SD 0 0 0 0.31 0.46 — 0.69 
Others M 11.15 11.20 1137 11.57 1167 12.07 


SD 0.48 0.46 094 109 163 199 
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major religions were found to be insignifican 
the effects of two factors (age and parental prej 
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t This indicates that 
judice). did not vary 


from level to level of the third factor (religious denomination). 


Age-wise mean religious information scores and standard deviations 
for the four sub-groups are presented in Table Ш.3 (p. 59). As parental 
prejudice and religious denomination were not found to cause variance, 


the sample sub-groups Were combined for further ana 
mean and standard deviation scores of the ent 
information about the [ive religions are present 


1.7 presents t values to test the significance of mean differenc 
taking the entire s: 


the age levels on religious information, 
Protestant as well 


Table Ш.7 


t-ratios : Effect of Agc/Phase on Re 


Comparisons 


Christianity 


as Catholic children of 


lysis. Age-wise 
ire sample for religious 
ed in Table Ili.6. Table 
es between 
ample of 


the prejudiced and 


Items 


ligious Information Test (RINT) 


س ——— 


Hinduism Islam Sikhism Others 


0.50 


Io : ff 5%: 6 26495 0.8 0 0 

1 s Ш 5»: 6% 6.07** 140 0.28 0 1.29 

ko: ДУ 54: 7 689**  225* 062 100 221 
Io: у 5%: T^ &65** 2.43* 062 171 192 

Бо: VI 5%: 8 10.17%* 5.23" 221* 136 287“ 
п: Шш 6 è бА 237* 1.84 028 0: 106 

H : Iv 6 : 7 3.62** 2.74** 0.62 1.00 1.95 

Ww: У 6. = 1^ 5.08** 2.69* 0.62 1.71 1.74 

I: VE Gd 6.48** ssp Ea 221* 1.36 2212€ 
HI IV 6% 7 1.54 0.65 033 1.00 0.91 

ш M 6%: Th 280** 1.55 033 171 0.10 

n: VI 60^: 8 A0G** . 430**. 210* 136 202 
poete. 

Iv: V 4 s DB 1.44 1.12 0 078 0.32 

IV VI 7 8 2.08* 394** 195 083 139 

v: VI 7^: 8 1.04 2.50* 1.95 023 097 


*/** = Significant at 0.05/0.01 level. 
All other t-values are not significant. 
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unprejudiced parents together. Mean religious information scores of the 
total sample: for the six age levels are depicted in Graphs III.6 which 
makes an age-wise -comparison of religious information about the five 
religions. 

The following tendencies may be noted in Tables III.2, II.3, 11,6 and 
11.7 and Graph Ш6: ii 7 


1 


As expected, the mean scores on Christian items were the highest 
at all the six stages of age development and the mean scores on 
Sikh and Muslim items were more or less the same at all the age 
levels. This ‘is reflected in the total sample as well as in the four 
sub-sample groups. Mean religious information scores on Hindu 
items.were higher than those for Muslim, Sikh and other religious 
groups’ items. This was observed consistently at all age levels. 
Thus, information about one’s own religion is greater than for 
other religions. 


„Information about one’s own religion as well as the other religions 
tended to increase with age. However, this increase in Teligious 


information with аре was greater for one’s own religion than for 
other religions. 

The Christian children tended to have a low level of information 
not only about other religions but also about their own as well. It 
may be noted that even at the age of 8 years, the mean religious 
information scores on Christianity was 19:87 (Table 116). Out of 
a maximum possible score of 33, the mean scores for Hinduism, 
Islam, Sikhism and the other religions were 13.42, 11.47, 11.15 and 
12.07 respectively, all very low figures. 

Age produced a significant effect on religious information about 
Christianity and Hinduism. As noted in Table III.7, of 15 r-ratios 
to test the significance of the mean difference between age levels 
On religious information about Christianity, as many as 12 were 
Statistically significant. For religious information about Hinduism, 
7 comparisons out of 15 yielded significant differences between 
age levels. | 
Age did not produce а si 
about Sikhism. None of 


? and 6 years, 5% and 64 years, 5% 
years of age. But at the age of 8 years, 
they were found to be significantly more aware of Islam and could 
give correct information about the religion. No significant 
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differences are observed on this variable between 5 and 6%, 6 and 
7, бапа 742, 6% and 7%, 7 and 79, 7 and 8, 7 and 8 years of age. 
Thus, out of 15 r-ratios, only 3 were statistically significant to show 
the effect of age on religious information about Islam. 


The above tendencies were demonstrated by the percentages of 
incorrect, partially correct and correct responses on the religious infor- 
mation test. Table IIL4 makes an age-wise comparison of the percentages 
of children who gave incorrect, Partially correct and correct responses for 
the five religions. It may be noted that the percentage of children who 
gave correct information about their own rcligion tended to increase with 
age and in greater proportion. It went up from 8.41 per cent at 5% years 
to 38.41 per cent at the age of 8. On the other hand, percentage of incor- 
rect responses decreased from 81.82 to 56.36 over the same age level. The 
same trend was observed with regard to religious information about the 
other religions, but the advancement in knowledge at this higher age level 
could not be considered substantial. For example, 0.23 per cent of the 
children gave correct information about Hinduism at the age of 5% years, 
a figure which rose to а теге 8.63 per cent at the age of 8 years. The per- 
centages of incorrect responses decreased from 98.41 to 67.64. The inc- 
Fease in information about the Muslims and the Sikhs was marginal. At 
the age of 5¥4 years, only 0.23 per cent children gave correct information 
about Islam and the other religions (Buddhism, Jainism and Zoroastrian- 
ism), which increased to only 1.36 for Islam and 4.33 for the other reli- 

‚ gions by the age of 8 years. Correct information about Sikhs was conspi- 
cuous by its virtual absence; until the children were 6% years of age, none 
of them could give any correct information about Sikhism. The percen- 
tage of correct responses was Only 0.23 at the age of 8 years. It is evident 
then that information about one's own religion was not satisfactory, and 
about other religions at a very low level indeed. This is further reflected 
in the item-wise comparison of the various religions. At the age of 5% 
years, only 12.50 per cent identified Christ correctly, a figure that 
increased to 97,5 per cent at the age of 8 years. Thirty five per cent child- 
ren could give the correct information On Virgin Mary at the age of 5% 
years, and 87.5 at the age of 8 years. On Mother Terésa, Bethleheimand 
(ће Bible, 2.50, 15 and 7.50 рег cent, respectively, gave correct infor- 
mation at the age of 57^ years. The corresponding percentages on these 
Subjects at the age of 8 years were 50, 70, and 85 per cent. Thus, religious 
information on some items relating to one's own religion tended to 
increase with age. The children could not correctly identify Lazarus and 
Annie Besant till the age of 8 years, had little knowledge of Rome till the 
аре of 6 years, and the New Testament till 5% years of age. Seven-and- 
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half per cent children correctly identified Ram and Krishna at the age of 
6% years. The percentage of children who gave information on these two 


items increased to 52.50 and 20 per cent at the age of 8 years. Surprisin- 
gly, no child could correctly identify Gandhi and Jinnah, distinctive figu- 
res of the national movement, till the age of 7% years and 8 years. None 
of the 5% year-old children had any information about other religion 
except about the Quran, the sacred book of the Muslims. At this age, 2.5 
per cent children could give the correct information regarding the Quran. 
However, this figure increased to 7.5 per cent at the age of 8 years. 


OVERVIEW 


This main findings with regard to the effects of parental prejudice, 
religious denomination and.age on religious information, may be summa- 


rised thus: 


1. The main as well as the interaction effects of parental prejudice 
on children's religious information about Christianity, Islam, 
Sikhism and the other religions, were insignificant. 

2. Parental prejudice tended to produce main effects on religious 
information about Hinduism. As compared to the children of 
prejudiced parents, children of the unprejudiced parents had 
more knowledge about Hinduism. : i 

3. Religious dénomination did'not influence the development of 
religious information. Neither the main, nor the interaction 
effects of religious denomination were found to be significant. 

4. Age had some significant influence on religious information 
about all religions except Sikhism. : 

5. Religious information tended to increase with age. The 
magnitude of the increase was not the same for all religions; the 
increase’ in knowledge was greater 'for'one's own rather than 
other religions. | att Р 

6. Information about one's own Г 
incorrect ог ion-existent about t 
of 8 years. ! 

7. Children had a higher degree of 


rather than Other religions: Н Ци 
8. Information about important aspects of the other religions was 


no doubt lacking, but more importantly, information about some 
aspects of one's own religion WS also poor: for instance, infor- 
mation about Annie Besant, Francis Xavier, Lazarus, Martin 


Luther. 


eligion was satisfactory, but, vague 
he other religions until the age 


information about their own 
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Chapter IV 


Analysis II 


EFFECT OF PARENTAL PREJUDICE, RELIGIOUS 
DENOMINATION AND AGE ON RELIGIOUS RECOGNITION 


In this chapter, data has been analysed with a view of examining the 
influence of parental prejudice, religious denomination and age on the 
development of religious recognition in Christian children. The date was 
obtained from children at regular intervals of six months, from the age of 
5% to 8 years. The test given to the sample consisted of 11 sets of pictures 
that covered 11 themes. The themes included places of worship, religious 
priests, popular symbols (Tika, Topi, Kara, Cross), wedding scenes, 
prayers, festivals, funeral processions, important places of worship, 
women and miscellaneous items such as the Sikh sign, tulsi, Christ, 
burqa. Each of the 11 sets had four pictures relating to Christianity 
Hinduism, Islam and Sikhism. The responses were coded into three cate- 
gories incorrect or ‘do not know' responses, partially correct responses, 
and correct responses, and were assigned a score of 1, 2 and 3 respec- 
tively. The range of scores for items on each of the four religions was 11 
to 33, with high scores indicating greater religious recognition. 

In accordance with the aim of the research, data was analysed using F- 
tests, f-tests and percentages of correct responses. Analysis of data was 
based on a factorial design of 2 (parental prejudice) x 2 (religious deno- 
mination) x 6 (age). Table IV.1 presents a summary of the analysis of 
variance for scores for religious recognition. Considering the significant 
effect of factors, as revealed by the F-test, the significance of the mean 
difference between the comparable sub-groups on the religious 
recognition test was examined by the r-test (see Table IV.3). Means and 
standard deviations of religious recognition scores of the four sub-groups 
for all the six age levels are presented in Table IV.2. Age-wise mean 
religious recognition scores of the items relating to the four major 
religious groups have been depicted in Graphs IV.1 to IV.4. Percentages 
of incorrect, partially correct and correct responses of each comparable 
group on the four religions are presented in Table IV.4. Percentages were 
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Table 1V.2 


Mean Scores and SDs of Sample Sub-groups on 
Religious Recognition Test (RRT) 


Ш 


Phase 1 П IV |4 VI 
Age in years 5% 6 6% 7 7% 8 
C Mean 20.00 2240 25.10 27.30 28.30 29.40 
sD 3.10 448 295 3.88 215 175 
H Mean 16.20 2040 2150 21.40 2270 24.20 
SD 3.03 353 3:26 4.32 3.47 3.55 
SEPP M Mean 14.80 17.20 18.90 20.00 20.40 21.10 
SD 2.7 2.68 59 2.94 3.0 3.24 
S Mean 15.10 16.80 19.70 19.90 2240 2240 
SD 2.91 296 3.77 3.33 3.10 3.32 
C Mean 23.10 25.70 26.0 28.70 28.200 30.40 
SD 4.91 5.337 6.50 4.63 6.20 3:11 
H Mean 21.60 2330 22.90 26,50 26.60 28.60 
CCUPP 5р 5.23 415 4.72 3.39 4.28 3.75 
M Mean 15.60 17.20 21.30 22.10 23.90 25.00 
5р 3.95 3.37 5.12 4.33 4.44 4.59 
5 Меап 16.30 20.20 21.30 22.50 23.50 23.20 
SD 2.10 4.51 5.16 4.59 5.31 5.40 
C Mean 22.10 20.50 23.90 24.70 25.60 26.90 
SD 5.57 436 394 4.82 4.44 4.14 
H Mean 19.30 19.00 21.40 19.40 21.70: 23.00 
sD 3.49 2.61 3.17 3.75 2.80 3.07 
CPPP M Mean 15.00 16.70 18.00 20.40 20.70 21.80 
SD 2.10 224 253 3.50 2.97 2.93 
S Mean 15.10 16.80 1840 18.80 19.10 21.00 
SD 2.02 331 3.55 4.47 4.13 445 
C Mean 21.90 24.60 28.50 28.90 30.30 30.70 
SD 3.78 4.69 3.17 3.73 2.10 1.27 
H Mean 20.10 23.40 25.60 26.50 27.50 27.10 
SD 3.53 302 291 2.02 2.29 2.55 
CPUPP M Mean 14.80 17.10 1850 18.60 20.00 20.90 
SD 1.72 298 262 3.0 3.15 2.17 
S Mean 15.00 16.50 18.80 19.40 2120 2270 
SD 1.67 1.63 2.89 4.6 4,33 4.34 
ССРР = Children of Catholic Prejudiced Parents 
CCUPP = Children of Catholic Unpejudiced Parents 
СРРР = Children of Protestant Prejudiced Parents 
CPUPP = Children of Protestant Unprejudiced Parents 


N 


10 in each sample cell 
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calculated on the basis of the total scores of the test. Percentages of 
correct responses to each of the 11 themes relating to the four religions 
were calculated. This was done separately for all the four sub-groups for 
all the six age levels (see Table IV.5). 


Influence of Parental Prejudice 
The following points may be noied in Table IV.1: 


1. Parental prejudice had significant main effects on religious 
recognition of Christian and Hindu items but failed to produce 
any significant effect on the religous recognition of Muslim and 
Sikh items. 

2. The second order interaction effects were found to be 
insignificant. It may be noted that the interaction effect of the 
combination of parental prejudice and religious denomination as 
well as parental prejudice and age were not statistically 
significant. This has already been observed with regard to 
religious recognition for all the four religions. This indicates that 

Table IV.3 
tratios: Comparison between Children of Prejudiced and 
Unprejudiced Parents on Religious Recognition Test (RRT) 
Phase 1 П Ш IV V VI 
Age in years 55 6 6% 7 VA 8 
& 1.61 1.42 0.76 0.69 0.04 0.50 
H 2.69* 1.59 0.73 2.78* 213* 3.43** 
CCPP:CCUPP М 0.53 0 1.26 1.21 1.79 2.10* 
5 0.98 1.89 0.75 1.37 0.54 0.38 
c 0.34 1:92 2.74* 2.36" 2.88** 2.64* 
H 0.48 3.31** 2.94**  500**  483** 3,08** 
CPPF:CPUPP M 0.22 0.32 0.39 1.06 0.49 0.74 
S 0.11 024 026 0.29 0.05 1.30 
CCPP = Children of Catholic Prejudiced Parents 
CCUPP = Children of Catholic Unprejudiced Parents 
CPPP = Children of Protestant Prejudiced Parents 
CPUPP = Children of Protestant Unprejudiced Parents 
N = 10 in each sample cell 
ee = Significant at 0.05/0.01 levet 
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the effects of parental prejudice were the same for the two 
religious denomintions at the six age levels. 

The third order interaction effects were found to be statistically 
insignificant in relation to religious recognition of Christian, 
Muslim and Sikh items. The interactions were, however, statis- 
tically significant for Hindu items. This reveals that as far as 
religious recognition of Christian, Muslim and Sikh items was 
concerned, the two factors (parental prejudice and religious 
denomination) did not vary at different levels of the third factor 
(age). But for religious recognition of Hindu items, the effects of 
the two factors certainly tended to vary with variation in the 
third factor. 


The mean scores (Table [V.2 and Graphs IV.1 to IV.4) and t-ratios 
(Table[V. 3). reveal the following trends: 


() 


(ii) 


(iii) 


(iv) 


In all the six age levels, the children of the unpzejudiced parents 
as compared (о those of prejudiced parents were better able to 
recognize Hindu items. At the age of 6, 6%, 7, 7% and 8 years, 
the mean scores of Catholic children of unprejudiced parents 
were significantly higher than the scores of children of 
prejudiced parents. The same trend was true of Protestant 
children of prejudiced and unprejudiced parents at the age of 
5%, 7, 7% and 8 years. 

There appeared to be no significant difference between Catholic 
children of prejudiced and unprejudiced parents on religious 
recognition for Christian items, although the mean scores of the 
former groups tended to be higher than those of the latter at all 
ages. The Protestant children of prejudiced and unprejudiced 
parents, too, did not seem to differ on the religious recognition 
test for Christian items till the age of 6. However, the differences 
between the two groups became significant at the age of 6% years 
and above. It may be noted that.the mean scores of the children 
of unprejudiced parents, as compared to the scores of children of 
prejudiced parents, were significantly higher at the four age 
levels. 

There were no significant differences between Catholic and 
Protestant children of prejudiced and unprejudiced parents on 
religious recognition of Sikh items. This was observed consis- 
tently at all ages from 5% to 8 years. 

Protestant children of prejudiced and unprejudiced parents did 


not differ significantly on mean scores on religious recognition 
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of Muslim items at all ages. The same tendency was true for 
Catholic children until the age of 7% years. But at the age of 8 
years, the children of unprejudiced parents, as compared to those 
with prejudiced parents, tended to show significantly greater 
religious recognition of Muslim items. 

Religious recognition of Christian items was the highest in 
children of both prejudiced and unprejudiced parents, followed 
by recognition of Hindu items. The mean religious recognition 
scores for Muslim and Sikhs items were lower, and more or less 
the same in children of both prejudiced and unprejudiced 
parents. The only exception was in case of Catholic children of 
unprejudiced parents who, after the age of 6, tended to have a 
higher degree of religious recognition of Muslim items (see 
Graphs IV.1 to IV.4). 


Table IV.4 presents the percentages of correct, partially correct and 
incorrect responses of Catholic and Protestant children of prejudiced and 
unprejudiced parents on the religious recognition test of Christian, 
Hindu, Muslim and Sikh items. It may be noted that: 


L 


Percentages of correct responses on items of one’s own religion 
were higher than those of the other religions. This was true of 
children of both prejudiced and unprejudiced parents at all ages. 
It may be noted that 73.64 per cent of Catholic and 57. 27 per 
cent of Protestant children of prejudiced parents correctly recog- 
nised Christian items at the age of 8 years. The corresponding 
percentages for Hindu items were 32.73 and 35.45 per cent, for 
Muslim items 25.45 and 25.46 per cent and for Sikh items 29.09 
and 20.91 per cent. The percentages of Catholic and Protestant 
children of the unprejudiced parents who gave correct responses 
on Christian items at this age were 80.91 and 84.55 respectively. 
These figures declined to 64.55 and 55.46 per cent correct 
response on Hindu items, 43.64 and 22.73 per cent on Muslim 
items and 38.17 and 33.64 per cent on Sikh items. 

Higher percentages of Catholic and Protestant children of 
unprejudiced parents, as compared to children of prejudiced 
parents, responded correctly to Christian and Hindu items at all 
ages. For example, amongst the Catholic children 80.91 per cent 
of the children of unprejudiced parents as against 73.64 per cent 
children of prejudiced parents, were able to correctly recognise 
Christian items at the age of 8 years. In the Protestant group, the 
corresponding percentage of children who gave correct respon- 
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ses were 84.55 and 57.27 per cent. On Hindu items, only 32.73 
per cent Catholic children and 35.45 per cent Protestant children 
of prejudiced parents gave the correct responses; and 64.55 per 
cent Catholic and 55.46 per cent Protestant children of unpreju- 
diced parents gave the correct responses for Hindu items. The 
picture is a trifle complicated with regard to Muslim and Sikh 
items. For example at the age of 8 years, 25.45 per cent Catholic 
and 25.46 per cent Protestant children of prejudiced parents 
were able to correctly recognise Muslim items. The correspon- 
ding percentages for Catholic and Protestant children of unpre- 
judiced parents were 43.54 and 22.73, respectively. On Sikh 
items, 38.17 per cent Catholic and 25.64 per cent Protestant 
children of unprejudiced parents gave the correct responses. The 
correct responses by children of prejudiced parents were given by 
29.09 per cent Catholics and 28.91 per cent Protestants. Thus, 
although a higher percentage of Catholic children of unpreju- 
diced parents as opposed to those with prejudiced parents could 
correctly recognise Muslim and Sikh items, the reverse was true 
for Protestant children of prejudiced and unprejudiced parents. 


These trends are confirmed in the comparison of groups of children in 
terms of their percentages of correct responses on each of the 44 items 
on the religious recognition test (Table IV.5). 


(i) 


(ii) 


The children of prejudiced and unprejudiced parents tended to 
differ in terms of their correct responses on each of the 11 items 
relating to their own religion (Christianity) and Hinduism. 
Higher percentages of both Catholic and Protestant children of 
unprejudiced parents could correctly recognise most of the items 
relating to their own religion and to Hinduism, at all six age 
levels. 

The children of prejudiced and unprejudiced parents of both 
denominations present a contrasting picture on recognition of 
Muslim and Sikh religious items. Amongst the Catholics a 
higher proportion of children of unprejudiced as opposed to pre- 
judiced parents were able to correctly identify Muslim and Sikh 
religious items. Amongst the Protestants, however, a higher per- 
centage of children of prejudiced parents, as opposed to those of 
unprejudiced parents, were able to correctly identify religious 
items relating to these two religions. For instance, at all the six 
age levels, whilc only 10 per cent of the Protestant children of 
prejudiced parents could correctly recognise a gurudwara, none 
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(iii) 


(iv) 


Children of Prejudiced Parents 


of the children of unprejudiced parents could recognise this item 
at any age. Similarly, at the age of 7% and 8 years, respectively, 
50 and 60 per cent of the Protestant children of prejudiced 
parents could correctly identify a mosque. The corresponding 
percentages of correct responses of children of unprejudiced 
parents were 30 and 40. On the contrary, 70 per cent of the 
Catholic children of unprejudiced parents could correctly 
identify a mosque. At 7¥ years, 60 per cent, and at 8 years, 50 per 
cent of the Catholic children of prejudiced parents could 
correctly identify a mosque. 

Recognition of items relating to one’s own religion was higher 
than for other religions. This was the case with children of both 
prejudiced and unprejudiced parents at most age levels. For 
instance, at the age of 8 years, every Catholic and Protestant 
child of unprejudiced parents and 90 per cent of the children of 
prejudiced parents could correctly identify the Cross. The kara 
and kirpan, items of the religion of the Sikhs, were correctly 
identified by only 10 per cent of the Catholic and 30 per cent.of 
the Protestant children of prejudiced parents, and by 20 per cent 
of the children of the unprejudiced parents. With regard to the 
Muslim ropi, those children of both prejudiced and unprejudiced 
parents who could correctly identify it varied from 20 to 50 per 
cent. For the Hindu symbol, the tikka, the figures varied from 20 
to 60 per cent. The church was identified by more than 90 per 
cent of the children of unprejudiced parents and by 70 per cent 
of the children of prejudiced parents. Among the Catholics, only 
50 per cent of the children of unprejudiced parents and 20 per 
cent of the children of prejudiced parents were able to correctly 
identify a gurudwara. The mosque was recognised by 50 per cent 
Catholic and 60 per cent Protestant children of prejudiced 
parents. Among the children of unprejudiced parents, 70 per 
cent Catholics and 40 per cent Protestants were able to recognise 
this correctly. The festival of Christmas was recognised by 40 per 
cent of the children of prejudiced parents, and 70 per cent of the 
children of unprejudiced parents. None of them, however, were 
able to recognise the festival of the Moharram in a picture shown 
to them. On the other hand, a fairly high percentage was able to 
identity the festival of Diwali, possibly because its celebration is 
far more visible. у 
Children were found to be unaware not only of the various 
aspects of other religions, but of some aspects of their own 
religion as well. For instance, none of the 8 years old children of 
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prejudiced Catholic and Protestant parents, and only 10 per cent 
Protestant and 20 per cent Catholic children of unprejudiced 
parents, could recognise the St. Paul’s Cathedral. Similarly, a 
Christmas tree was correctly identified by only 40 per cent of the 
children of prejudiced parents, and by 60 per cent Protestant and 
70 per cent Catholic children of the unprejudiced parents. Other 
Christian items such as a church, a priest, the Cross, wedding 
scenes, funeral scenes, funeral processions, prayers and women 
were correctly recognised by 80 to 100 per cent of 8 years old 
children of both prejudiced and unprejudiced parents. 

The Jagannathpuri temple could not be identified by any of 
the children of unprejudiced parents and the Catholic children of 
prejudiced parents. Only 10 per cent of the Protestant children 
of prejudiced parents were able to identify it. Other Hindu items, 
however, like temple, pandit, wedding scenes and funerals were 
recognised by 70 to 100 per cent of them. None of the Protestant 
children of unprejudiced parents and only 10 per cent children of 
prejudiced parents could correctly recognise the tikka at the age 
of 8 years. The corresponding correct responses from the 
Catholic children of prejudiced and unprejudiced parents on this 
item were 20 and 30 per cent, respectively. On Muslim items, the 
picture of Moharram drew no recognition from the children of 
prejudiced and unprejudiced parents. Jama Masjid and the 
burqa, respectively, were recognised by 20 and 30 per cent 
Catholic children of unprejudiced parents, while none of the 
Protestant children of cither prejudiced or unprejudiced parents 
and the Catholic children of prejudiced parents were able to 
identify them. The Muslim items which were recognised by about 
40 to 60 per cent children of prejudiced and unprejudiced 
parents included funeral procession, maulvi, topi and funerals. 
Among the Sikh items, only wedding scene, funeral and funeral 
procession were recognised correctly by more than 60 per cent of 
children. The pictures of Gurpurab, Golden Temple, nishan 
sahib could not be recognised by any of the children of 
prejudiced parents and were recognised by only 10 to 30 per cent 
children of unprejudiced parents. The Kara-kirpan was 
recognised by 20 per cent children of unprejudiced parents, and 
10 per cent Catholic and 30 per cent Protestant children of 


prejudiced parents (see Table ТУ. 5). 


Influence of Religious Denomination 
Data of analysis of variance presented in Table IV.1 (p. 88) reveals the 
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following tendencies: 


T. 


The effects of religious denomination on religous recognition for 
the items relating to all the four religions were found to be statis- 
tically insignificant. This shows that Catholic and Protestant 
children did not differ significantly on religious recognition of 
items relating to their own religion (Christianity) as well as the 
other religions (Hinduism, Islam and Sikhism). 

The second order interaction values were also not statistically 
significant. This indicates that the effect of religious denomi- 
nation was the same for children of both the prejudiced and the 
unprejudiced parents. Similarly, the simple effect of this factor 
did not seem to vary over the age levels. 

The third order interactions were also statistically insignificant 
for religious recognition of Christian, Muslim and Sikh items. 
The third order interaction value was, however, significant for 
Hindu items. This indicates that the simple effects of the two 
factors (parental prejudice and religious denomination) on 
religious recognition of Christian, Muslim and Sikh items did 
not vary from level to level in the third factor (age). They did 


vary with changes in the third factor for religious recognition of 
Hindu items. 


Age-wise mean scores and standard deviations of religious recognition 
Scores for the comparable religious groups of children are presented in 
Table IV. 2 (p. 89). The r-values to test the significance of mean diffe- 
Tences are presented in Table IV.6. Graphs IV.1 to IV.4 (pp. 94-97) make 
age-wise comparisons of the mean religious recognition scores of the 
comparable groups. Some salient tendencies by these are summarised 


here: 


(i) 


(ii) 


Although both the Catholic and Protestant children of preju- 
diced as well as unprejudiced parents did not seem to differ on 
religious recognition in relation to items relating to Christianity 
at any age, the Catholic children of prejudiced parents, as 
compared to their Protestant counterparts, had slightly higher 
mean scores from the age of 6 years onward. However, there 
appeared to be no mean difference between the Protestant and 
Catholic children of unprejudiced parents on religious recog- 
nition of Christian items. 

The mean religious recognition scores of the Catholic and 
Protestant children of unprejudiced parents on Hindu items 
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Table IV.6 


t-ratios: Comparison between Catholic and Protestant Children on 
Religious Recognition Test (RRT) 


Phase 1 П ПІ IV [4 VI 
Age in years 5% б 6% 7 7% 8 


€ 0.99 0.91 0.45 1.26 1.64 1.67 
H 1.88 0.96 0.07 1.05 0.45 0.77 


CCPP:CPPP M 0.19 0.37 0.70 0.17 0.19 0.48 
S 0 0 0.75 0.59 1.92 0.76 


С 0.58 0.46 0.66 0.10 0.96 0.27 

H 0.71 0.06 1.46 0 0.55 1.01 
CCUPP:CPUPP M 0.55 0.07 1.46 1.84 1.39 2.43* 

S 1.46 233% 127 147 1.01 0.22 


PERENNE EE ee TO и 


CCPP  - Children of Catholic Prejudiced Parents 

CPPP  - Children of Protestant Prejudiced Parents 

CCUPP - Children of Catholic Unprejudiced Parents 

CPUPP - Children of Protestant Unprejudiced Parents 

N = 10 in each sample cell 

* = Significant at 0.05 level ` 
were more or less the same at all ages, although their mean 
scores tended to increase with age. Further, Catholic children of 
prejudiced parents had a slight lead over their Protestant 
counterparts from the age 6 to 8 years. The mean difference 
between the two groups was, however, not statistically significant 
at any age level. 

(iii) There scemed to be no significant difference between Catholic 


and Protestant children of prejudiced parents on their mean 
religious recognition scores on Muslim items. These two groups, 
including the Protestant children of unprejudiced parents, 
obtained more or less the same mean scores at all the ages. The 
scores on religious recognition of Muslim items of the three 
groups tended to increase with age in the same proportion, but 
gradually. The Catholic children of the ‘unprejudiced parents 
scored higher than the other groups from the age of 6 years. 
Although in the earlicr five age levels the mean religious 
recognition scores of the group were higher than those of their 
Protestant counterparts, the mean difference was statistically 
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significant only at the age of 8 years. 

(v) The mean religious recognition scores of Catholic and Protes- 
tant children of prejudiced parents with regard to Sikh items 
were more or less the same at all six age levels. The mean scores 
of Catholic children of unprejudiced parents were higher than 
the mean scores for Protestant children. Although from the age 
of 6 to 8 years the mean scores of this religious denomination 
were higher than those of their Protestant counterparts, the 
mean difference was found to be statistically significant only at 
the age of 6 years. 

(v) Particuiarly after the age of 6 the mean religious recognition 
Scores of both Protestant and Catholic children for items relating 
to their own religion were higher than for the items relating to 
the other religions. 


Thus, religious denomination did not seem to influence the develop- 
ment of recognition of items relating to one’s own religion, as well as 
recognition of other religions. 

These trends were also demonstrated by the percentages of incorrect, 
partially correct and correct responses of the comparable religious 
groups оп the total items of the religious recognition test. The data is 
presented in Table IV.4 (pp. 91-92) and reflects the following trends: 


l. The percentages of correct responses of Protestant and Catholic 
children of unprejudiced parents on Christian items were more 
ог less the same. But a higher percentage of the Catholic 
children, as against Protestant children of the prejudiced 
parents, were able to correctly recognise the items relating to 
their own religion. This was observed consistently from the age 
of 6 to 8 years. For instance, at the age of 8,73.64 per cent 
Catholic and 57.27 per cent Protestant children of prejudiced 
parents could recognise Christian items correctly. The corres- 
ponding percentages of correct responses of Protestant and 
Catholic children of unprejudiced parents were 84.5 and 80.91 
per cent, respectively, for this age level. 

2. The Protestant and Catholic children of prejudiced and 
unprejudiced parents did not provide a consistent picture on 
religious recognition of Hindu items. While the number of 8 
year-old Catholic and Protestant children of prejudiced parents 
who gave the correct responses on Hindu items were more ог 
less the same, a greater percentage of Catholic children (64.55), 
as compared to Protestant children (55.45) of unprejudiced 
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parents, were able to correctly recognise religious items. 

The trend noted with respect to Hindu items also held true for 
Muslim items. For example, at the age of 8, a higher percentage 
of Catholic children (43.64), as against Protestant children 
(22.73), of unprejudiced parents could correctly recognise 
Muslim religious items. The percentages of correct responses of 
the Protestant and Catholic children of prejudiced parents were 
almost the same. 

Among the children of both prejudiced and unprejudiced 
parents, a slightly higher percentage of Catholic children, as 
compared to Protestant children, were able to recognise Sikh 
items correctly. This was demonstrated by the two groups of 
children from 6% years to 8 years of age. 


These tendencies were also demonstrated by the percentages of 
correct responses on each of the 11 themes relating to Christian, Hindu, 
Muslim and Sikh items. The percentages of correct responses calculated 
on each of the items of the themes separately for the religious denomi- 
nation groups and for the six age levels are presented in Table IV.5. 


(i) 


(ii) 


it may be noted that there appeared to be a slight difference 
between Protestant and Catholic children with regard to correct 
responses on the items of the religious recognition test. This was 
observed from the age of 5% to 8 years. Upto the age of 6 years, 
very low percentages of children of both religious denomination 
could correcily recognise the items relating to their own as well 
as other religions. An increase was registered after the children 
were 6% years old. For example, at the age of 8, 40 per cent 
children of prejudiced parents in the Catholic and Protestant 
groups correctly recognised the picture of a Christmas tree. The 
corresponding percentages of Catholic and Protestant children 
of unprejudiced parents were 70 and 60 per cent respectively. 
Similarly, 50 per cent children of the prejudiced parents in each 
of the two religious denominations recognised the festival of 


ile no Protestant and Catholic child of prejudiced 


Diwali, whi | | 
parents was able to identify the pictures of Moharram and 


Gurpurab festivals of the Muslims and the Sikhs, respectively. 

Both the Protestani and Catholic children were better able to 
recognise Christian items than items relating to other religions. 
For example, every Catholic and Protestant children of unpreju- 
diced parents could recognise the Cross at the age of 8 years. The 
corresponding percentage of correct responses of the two 
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religious denominations for the kara-kirpan were 20 per cent for 
each group, for the ropi 40 and 50 per cent and for the tikka 60 
and 30 per cent. 

Some items more than others were correctly recognised by a 
higher percentage c oth Catholic and Protestant children. 
More than 90 per cent of 8 years old Catholic and Protestant 
children could recognise the picture of Christ, a priest, and the 
Cross. But only 20 per cent Catholic and 10 per cent Protestant 
children of unprejudiced parents and none of the children of 
prejudiced parents could recognise the picture of St. Paul's 
Cathedral. Similarly, more than 50 per cent children of the two 
religious denominations recognised Hindu items relating to 
women and funeral processions, and the festival of Diwali but 
the Jagannathpuri temple was not identified by any of the 
Catholic and Protestant children of unprejudiced parents and 
Catholic children of prejudiced parents. It was identified 
correctly by a mere 10 per cent Protestant children of prejudiced 
parents. Not more than 10 per cent children of the two religious 
denomination could recognise the Golden Temple and Nishan 
Sahib. Other items relating to the Sikh religion on themes of 
funeral, funeral procession and wedding scene, were correctly 
identified by more than 50 per cent children of the two religious 
denominations. While more than 50 per cent children of the two 
religious denomination“ correctly recognised the mosque, 
wedding scenes and funerals of the Muslims, none of them could 
identify the festival of the Moharram. 


Influence of Age 

It may be recalled that the data on religious recognition was obtained 
from children at six age levels, from 5% to 8 years. In order to study the 
effects of age on the development of religious recognition, several statis- 
tical measures, such as the F-test, r-test and percentages of correct 
responses, were applied. The F-test used to examine the main as well as 
the interaction effects of the independent variables parental prejudice, 
religious denomination and age (Table IV.1, р. 88). 


1. 


It was found that age produced a significant effect on religious 
recognition items relating to all the four major rcligions. Thus, 
religious recognition of the items relating to ali the four 
religions increased with age. РЕ" 
The second order interaction values were statistically insigni- 
ficant. This shows that the main effects of age were the same for 
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Protestant and Catholic children, as also for the children of 
prejudiced and the unprejudiced parents. 

3. The third order interaction values were statistically insignificant 
for Christian, Muslim and Sikh items while the F-value was 
statistically significant for Hindu items. This indicates that the 
interaction effects of two factors (age and parental prejudice) on 
religious recognition of Christian, Muslim and Sikh items did 
not vary from level to level of the third factor, religious denomi- 
nation. But the interaction effects of the two factors on religious 
recognition for Hindu items tended to vary from level to level of 


the third factor. 


Mean and standard deviation scores of religious recognition for the six 
age levels are presented in Table IV.2 (p. 89). The F-test revealed that 
Catholic and Protestant children did not differ significantly on religious 
recognition. As such, the two religious denominations were combined 
and mean scores of the children of prejudiced and unprejudiced parents 
at different age levels were considered separately and the r-test applied to 
examine the mean difference at two age levels (see Table IV.7 to IV.10). 
Besides, the children of prejudiced and unprejudiced parents were also 
combined and the mean scores of the total samples of 40 children at each 
age level were calculated and the 1-test applied to test the significance of 


Table IV.7 


Age/Phase-wise Mean Scores and SDs of Children of Prejudiced 
Parents of Religious Recognition Test (RRT) 


Phase I II Ш IV V VI 
Age in years 5% 6 6% 7 7% 8 
Пет N 20 20 20 20 20. 20 


M 21.05 2145 24.50 25.75 26.95 28.15 


Christianity 
SD 463 4.52 3.53 4.53 3.73 341 
Hinduism M 17.75 19.70 2145 20.40 2220 23.60 
SD 362 3.18 3.22 4.16 3.19 3.37 
Islam M 14.90 1695 1845 2020 2100 21.45 
5р 2.19 2.58 2.75 3.23 3.81 3.11 
Sikhism M 15.10 16.80 19.05 19.35 20.75 21.70 


SD 251 3.14 3.72 3.98 4.02 3.99 
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Table IV.8 


t-ratios: Effect of Age on Religious Recognition in 
Children of Prejudiced Parents 


Comparisons | Items 

Phase Age in years Christianity Hinduism — Islam Sikhism 
1 Ii SM uu 6 0.27 1.77 2.66* 1.85 
I II 5% : 6% 2.59* 3.33% 4.38** 3:53 
1 IV ow x 7 5.1599 2,10* ا‎ 3:93" 
І У SW c 434** 4.01** 6.04** 5.18** 
I VI 5/9 3.8 5:38" 5,18** 7,53» 6.11** 
E. m 6 : 6% 2:33* 1.70 1.74 2.01 
По: ЈУ 6 a7 295** 0.58 3.42** 2.20* 
a гу 6 : 7^ 4.10** 2.43* 3.86** 3:38** 
IL i “VE 6 =8 5.46** 3.68** 4.84** 4.22** 
ПГ: IV GR 7 0.95 0.87 1.80 0.24 
IH i У 64: 7% 2.09* 0.72 2.36* 1.35 
Ш: VI 65:8 3.26** 2.01 3,16** 2.12* 
Ve v T : 7% 0.89 1.50 0.70 1.08 
IV : VI T 338 1.85 2.60* 1.21 1.82 
Vos MI 7%: 8 1.03 1.32 0.40 0.73 


*/** = Significant at 0.05/0.01 level 
All other t-values are not significant. 


the difference between the mean scores at the two age levels (see Tables 
IV.11 and IV.12). Graph IV.5 depicts the mean scores on religious 
recognition of children of prejudiced parents on Christian, Hindu, 
Muslim and Sikh items for the six age levels to facilitate a comparative 
picture of the pattern of development. Graph IV.6 presents the mean 
religious recognition scores of the children of unprejudiced parents. Age- 
wise mean religious recognition scores of the total sample, on four 
religions are depicted in Graph IV.7. The salient points that emerge are: 


(i) Recognition of items relating to one’s own as well as other 
religions tended to increase with age. As can be seen from the t- 
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Table IV.9 


Age/Phase-wise Mean Scores and SDs of Children of Unprejudiced 


Parents on Religious Recognition Test (RRT) 


Phase I II ПІ IV 4 VI 


Age in years 5% 6 6% 7 ЛЬ | 8 


Items 


N 20 20 20 20 20 20 


Christianity M 22.50 25.15 27.70 28.80 29.25 30.55 


SD 442 5.07 5.18 4.20 4.74 2.38 


Hinduism M 2090 23.35 24.25 26.50 27.05 27.85 


Islam 


Sikhism 


Gi) 


(iii) 


(iv) 


SD 449 3.62 4.14 2.78 3.46 329 


M 1520 1715 19.90 20.35 21.95 22.95 
SD 3.07 3.18 4.30 4.38 431 4.13 


M 15.65 1835 20.05  :20.95 22.35 22.95 
SD 201 3.86 4.36 4.74 4.98 4.91 


values reported in Tables IV.9, IV.10, and IV.12, religious 
recognition was significantly influenced by age. Not only were 
the differences between the lowest and highest levels significant, 
but also the differences between each subsequent age level. 
Thie development of religious recognition of items relating to 
one's own religion was better than for items relating to other 
religions. The mean scores for Christian, Hindu, Muslim and 
Sikh items at the age of 5⁄2 years were 21.77, 19.30, 15.05 and 
15.37 per cent respectively, which increased to 29.35, 25.72, 22.20 
and 21.95 at the age of 8. The gain in awareness of one's own 
religion was of 8 points and for other religions of 6 points (see 
Table IV.11). ; 

At all age levels, recognition of the items of one’s religion was 
higher than of the item of other religions. It was highest for 
Christian items and lowest for Sikh and Muslim items. The 
scores of religious recognition of Hindu items followed those of 
Christian items. 

Regarding Christian and Hindu items, the development of 
religious recognition was higher in children of unprejudiced 
rather than prejudiced parents. At all six age levels, the mean 
scores of the former groups were higher than those of the latter. 
However, the two groups did not show any difference in their 
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Table IV.10 
t-ratios: Effects of Age on Religious Recognition in 
Children of Unprejudiced Parents 
Comparisons Items 

Phase Age in years Christianity Hinduism Islam Sikhism 
I II 5/5 : 6 1.83 1.86 1.93 2.70* 
I ПІ 5% : 6% 3.38** 2.39* 3.88** 4.00** 
I IV SB: 7 4.50** 4.63** 4.19** 4.49** 
I Vv 5у: : 95 asa** 4.73** 556" 545°" 
I VI 55 :8 7.00** 5.43** GST** 5.98** 
II Ш 6 : 6% 1.54 0.71 2.23" 1.28 
п IV о 27 2.42* 3.00** 2.58* 1.86 
II У 6 : 7% 2.58* 3.22** 3.90** 2.78* 
Il VI 6 :8 4.22** 4.02** 4.87** 3:222** 
HL IV 65:7 0.73 1.97 0.32 0.61 
HI: V 62 : Th 0.97 2.26* 1.46 151 
III VI 65:8 221" 2.97** 2:23“ 1.92 
IV: У T 2 0.31 0.54 1.13 0.89 
IV £ WI T ig 1.58 1.36 1.88 1.28 
Vox MI 7^: 8 1.06 0.73 0.73 0.37 


*[** = Significant at 0.05/0.01 level 
All other t-values are not significant. 


scores on recognition of Sikh and Muslim items. The recognition 
Scores of the groups for Muslim and Sikh items had, no doubt, 
increased with age, but in the same proportion and with little 
difference between them (Tables IV.7 and IV.8). 


The influence of age on the development of religious recognition was 
further examined by comparing the percentage of correct, partially 
correct and incorrect responses on the total items of the four religions. 
Table IV. 4 (pp. 91-92) compares the percentages of these three catego- ` 
Ties of response on the religious recognition test at various age levels. 


1. 


The Table reveal that percentages of correct responses increased 
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Table IV.11 


Agc/Phasc-wisc Mean Scores and SDs of the Total Sample on 


Religious Recognition Test (RRT) 


Phase 1 П III IV yV VI 


Age in years 55 6 6% 7 7% 8 


Пет 


N 40 40 40 40 40 40 


Christianity M 2177 23.30 26.10 27.27 28.10 29.35 


SD 4.58 5.15 4.71 4.62 4.42 3.17 


Hinduism M 19.30 2152 2285 23.45 24.62 25.72 


Islam 


Sikhism 


SD 438 3.87 3.96 4.76 4.11 3:95 


M 15.05 17.05 19.17 20.27 21.45 22.20 
SD 267 2.85 3.68 3.85 4.13 3.73 


M 1537 17.55 1955 20.15 21.55 21.95 
SD 229 3.60 4.09 4.45 4.60 4.37 


and incorrect responses decreased with age. This was observed 
not only with respect to one’s own religion but also with respect 
to the other religions. For example, at the age of 5% years, the 
percentages of correct responses on Christian, Hindu, Muslim 
and Sikh items were, respectively, 27.04, 17.04, 4.54 and 5.00 
which increased to 74.09, 47.05, 29.32 and 30.45 at the age of 8. 
The percentages of incorrect responses on items in the four 
religions at the age of 5% years were 34.54, 46.81, 66.81 and 63.18 
respectively, which decreased to 6.59, 11.59, 27.27 and 28.40 at 
the age of 8 years. 

The percentage of correct responses on items of one’s own 
religion were much higher than those on items of other religions 
at all age levels. For example, at the age of 8 as high as 74.09 per 
cent children could correctly identify Christian items. But Hindu, 
Muslim and Sikh items were recognised only 47.05, 29.32 and 
30.45 per cent children, respectively. 

The percentage of correct responses was highest for Christian 
items and lowest for Muslim items. However, the difference 
between the percentage of correct responses for Muslim and 
Sikh items was negligible. The percentage of correct responses 
for Hindu items was next only to the Christian items. 
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Table IV.12 


t-ratios: Effect of Age/Phase on Religious Recognition Test (RRT) 


Comparisons Items 

Phase Age in years Christianity Hinduism Islam Sikhism 
I II 555 3 6 1.39 241* 322“ 3.257“ 
1 ПІ 54 : 6% 4.16** 3.82** 5:72" 5,65** 
I IV 554: 7 5.34** Зл" 7.05** 6.05** 
I M 5» 5 TA 627** 5.60** 8.20** Le 
I VI 55:8 8.61** 6.90** 9.93** 8.43** 
I Ш 6 : 6^ 2.54* 1.48 2.90** 2.32* 
IL s IV 6 27 3.64** 2.02* 424** 2:92** 
IL ¢ ¥ 6 : 77^ 4.48** 3.48** 5:57" 4.35** 
II ғ У б c8 637* 483** 6.96** 4.94** 
IL IV G4: 7 1.10 0.62 131 0.63 
n: У 6% : TA 1.96 1.97 2.62* 2.06* 
II : VI 65:8 3.65** 3.26** 3:65** 2.53* 
IV : V Л i45 0.82 1.19 1.32 1.39 
IV: VI he 418 2.36* 2.34* :2.30* 1.82 
NO ж 7^ : 8 1.45 1.22 0.85 0.40 


*/** = Significant at 0.05/0.01 level 
All other t-values are not significant. 


Percentages of correct responses on each of the items of the 11 themes 
on the religious recognition test were calculated separately for the six age 
levels. The data presented in Table IV.5 provides a comparison of the 
percentages of correct responses on cach item of the four religions at 
various age levels. The data confirm these tendencies, and reveal some 
salient points: 


(i) Percentages of correct responses on items of one’s own as well as 
other religions increased with age. For example, at the age of 5% 
years church, temple, mosque and gurdwara were correctly 
recognised by 27.50, 17.50, 5 and 5 per cent of the children, 
respectively. By the age of 8; these figures increased to 87.50, 60, 


GRAPH IV.5 
DEVELOPMENT OF RELIGIOUS RECOGNITION 
(RR) IN CHILDREN OF PREJUDICED PARENTS: 
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DEVELOPMENT OF RELIGIOUS RECOGNITION 
(RR) IN CHILDREN OF UNPREJUDICED 
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GRAPH IV.7 
DEVELOPMENT OF RELIGIOUS RECOGNITION 
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(ii) 


(iii) 
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55 and 20 respectively. The same trend was observed with respect 
1o the other items as envisaged. 

Percentage of correct responses on items of one’s own religion 
were higher than those of the other religions, and this was 
observed consistently at all age levels for all the 11 themes. For 
example, at the age of 8, the Cross was recognised by 95 per cent 
children. The corresponding percentage of those at this age who 
recognised the rikka, topi and kara-kirpan were only 35, 35, and 
20 per cent, respectively. M 

Some of the items were recognised correctly by a large 
percentage of children while some items were recognised by only 
a small percentage. For example items like church, priest, prayer, 
funcral procession, women and Christ which were related 10 
their own religion (Christianity) were recognised by more than 
80 per cent of S years-old children, on the other hand, only 12 
per cent of them recognised the St. Paul’s Cathedral. The 
Christmas tree, was recognised by only 52.50 per cent at this аре. 
Between 60 to 70 per cent 8 year-old children recognised 
correctly such Hindu items as temple, pandit, funeral procession 
and women. The items which were recognised correctly by less 
than 40 per cent were tikka, tulsi, prayer and Jagannathpuri 
temple. It may be noted that this temple was not recognised by 
the children till the age of 7/5 ycars, and even at the age of 8 only 
2.50 per cent could correctly identify it. Among items relating to 
the Muslims, only funcral and mosque were recognised correctly 
by 60 to 55 per cent children at the age of 8 years, while maulvi, 
topi and women were recognised correctly by not more than 35 
per cent children. The burqa and Jama Masjid were recognised 
by a mere 7.50 and 5 per cent respectively. None of the children 
at any age could identify the occasion of Moharram. 


OVERVIEW 


To recapitulate the main findings on the effects of parental prejudice, 
religious denomination and age on the development of religious recogni- 
tion, the following points are highlighted: 


1. 


Parental prejudice tends to influence the development of 
recognition for one’s own religion (Christianity) and Hinnen, 
It does not influence the development of religious recognition O 
Muslim and Sikh items. The scores of the children of чарык 
diced parents are higher than those of the children of prejudice 
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parents on the religious recognition test for Christian and Hindu 
items. 

2. Religious denomination, either alone or in combination with 
other factors, namely, parental prejudice and age, fails to 
produce any significant effect on religious recognition scores for 
any of the four religions. In other words, there exist no signi- 
ficant differences between the Protestant and Catholic children 
of either prejudiced or unprejudiced parents on religious recog- 
nition scores at any age. 

3. Age tends to produce significant effects on religious recognition 
scores for all the four religions. In the early years of childhood, 
the children are not found to be aware of items associated with 
the various religons. But their knowledge of the various religions 
increases with age and by the age of 8 years, it reaches a high 
level. 

4. Religious recognition of the items relating to one's own religion 
is higher than religious recognition of the items of other 
religions. 

5. The children gradually become aware of the themes, objects, 
events, customs and dress associated with various religions 
through the process of social lcarning. 

6. Children have inadequate knowledge of some aspects—not only 
of other religions but of their own as well. The inadequate recog- 
nition is demonstrated by the low percentages of correct respon- 


ses on some items. 


ANALYSIS III 


Effect of Parental Prejudice, Religious Denomination and Age on Religious 
Preference-Prejudice 


Influence of Parental Prejudice 
Influence of Religious Denomination ~ 
Influence of Age 


Overview 


Chapter V 


Analysis III 


: 3 ICE, RELIGIOUS 
EFFECT OF PARENTAL PREJUD Ң 
DENOMINATION AND AGE ON RELIGIOUS PREFERENCE 
PREJUDICE 


The central focus of this study was to examine the Pure es $e 
religious preference-prejudice in Christian school children in re 7 : 
parental prejudice, religious denomination and age. It may be reca 
that the sample for the study consisted of 40 cases divided into an equa 

number of Catholic and Protestant children of prejudiced and unpreju- 
diced parents. The sample was given a test of religious preference- 
prejudice at regular interval of six months, from when the children were 


57 to 8 years of age. The religious preference-prejudic test consisted ot 
10 sets of pictures covering 10 themes. Each set h 
to the four religions—Christianity, 
themes covered by test included 


n-e-prejudice was obtai six ag 

Catholic and onem pod of парова ан phe ded 

parents. There were three independent variables, namely, parental рге} 

dice (children of preiudiced and unprejudiced parents), religious 3 n. 

mination (Catholic and Protestant) and age (from 5% to 8 ко 

order to study the main as well as the i ^ Gece 
e 


às unprejudiced 


> . interaction effc 
independent variables on profe; effe: 


comparable sub- 
he significance of 
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mean difference. Mean scores of the groups at various ages were depicted 
graphically to study the pattern of ihe development of religious 
preference-prejudice. 


Influcnce of Parental Prejudice 
Table V.1 presents a summary of the analysis of variance. The 
following salient points emerge: 


() The main effect of parental prejudice on preference-prejudice 
Scores for one’s own religion (Christianity) and Islam were 
Statistically significant. This factor, however, docs not produce 
significant effects on preference-prejudice scores for the other 
two religions, namely, Hinduism and Sikhism. 

(ii) The interaction effects of the combination of parental prejudice 
and religious denomination were statistically insignificant. The 
interaction values of the combination of parental prejudice and 
age were also found to be statistically insignificant. This shows 
that the effects of parental prejudice on children's prejudiced 
Scores did not vary for Catholic and Protestant children at any 
age. 

(ii) The third order interaction values were also found to be 
statistically insignificant. This indicates that the interaction 
effects of the two factors (parental prejudice and religious deno- 
mination) on preference-prejudice did not vary from level to 
level of the third factor (age). 


Means and standard deviations for religious preference-prejudice 
scores of Catholic as well as Protestant children of prejudiced and 
unprejudiced parents, separately for the six age levels, are reported in 
Table V.2. The r-values for testing the significance of mean difference on 
preference-prejudice scores between the children of prejudiced and 
unprejudiced parents are presented in Table V.3. Mean preference- 
prejudice scores of the comparable sample sub-groups for the six age 
levels are depicted on graphs. Graphs V.1, V.2, V.3 and V.4 compare the 


mean preference-prejudice scores for Christians, Hindus, Muslims and 
Sikhs respectively. 


1. Both Catholic and Protestant children of prejudiced parents, as 
Opposed to those of unprejudiced parents, had greater pre- 
ference for their own religion. The difference between the two 
groups of children became statistically significant after the age of 
6% years. Till this age, the two groups did not show any 
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Table V.2 


Mcan Scores and SDs of Sample Sub-groups on Religious 
Preference-Prejudice Test (RPPT) 


Phase 1 H Ш IV V VI 
Age in years 5% 6 6% 7 7% 8 
С Mean 2260 20.30 19.50 16.50 15.70 13.00 
SD 3.80 168 242 2.73 3.29 232 
H Mean 25.20 26.30 27.80 2830 28.70 30.20 
SD 3.74 440 2.60 1.90 2.28 4.93 
CCPP M Mean 26.40 26.50 26.90 27.90 29.40 30.50 
SD 3.04 3.38 3.93 2.62 2.97 4.39 
S Mean 25.80 26.90 25.80 27.30 26.20 26.30 
SD 2.44 242 2.75 3.44 337 3.13 
C Mean 21.70 2070 2000 20.30 19.60 19.50 
SD 3.23 3.10 3.03 2.93 2.50 2.65 
H Mean 26.00 27.10 27.50 27.80 26.40 26.80 
SD 3.16 4.30 2.80 1.99 3.07 1.72 
CCUPP M Mean 26.20 26.40 26.10 2530 2720 27.10 
SD 4.89 2.00 1.37 1.34 2.12 1.44 
S Mean 26.10 25.80 26.40 26.60 26.80 26.60 
SD 2.88 264 2411 2.84 2.74 3.00 
C Mean 2220 2170 2160 17.70 15.90 15.00 
SD 2.69 4.07 3.20 3.90 3.11 8,13 
H Mean 25.10 25.70 26.60 2930 3000 3020 
SD 3.30 1.27 2.87 1.85 3.16 1.60 
CPPP M Mean 26.70 26.10 25.70 26.20 26.30 26.80 
sD 2.24 2.21 2.72 2.74 3.74 3.43 
S Mean 26.00 26.50 26.10 26.80 27.80 28.00 
SD 2.00 242 221 0.87 2.56 2.00 
C Mean 2530 2220 2230 2120 2000 2020 
SD 3.91 215 300 166 173 2.60 
H Mean 24.60 25.80 26.50 27.20 26.60 27.90 
SD 2.61 248 3.07 1.83 3.14 1.58 
CPUPP M Mean 25.50 25.80 24.50 24.60 25.00 24.10 
SD 180 172 206 150 118 234 
S Mean 24.60 26.20 26.70 27.00 2840 27.80 
SD 2.50 1.83 322 1.95 2.46 1.99 
CCPP = Children of Catholic Prejudiced Parents 
CCUPP = Children of Catholic Unprejudiced Parents 
CPPP 7 Children of Protestant Prejudiced Parents 
о 7 Children of Protestant Unprejudice Parents 


10 in each sample cell 
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Table V.3 


t-ratios: Comparison between Children of Prejudiced and 


Unprejudiced Parents on Religious Preference-Prejudice Test (RPPT) 


Phase I П ПІ IV V VI 


Age in years 5% б 6% vd 7% 8 


С 0.54 0.34 0.39 2.86* 263% "5557" 
H 0.49 0.39 0.24 0.54 1.81 1.95 


CCPP:CCUPP M 0.10 0.08 0.57 2.65* 1.80 2.26* 


S 0.24 0.92 0.52 0.47 0.41 0.21 


c 2.26* 0.33 0.48 2.48* ЗАП 3827 
H 0.36 0.12 0.07 241* 2.30* 3.06* 


CPPP:CPUPP M 1.25 0.32 1.05 1.48 0.99 1.96 
5 


131 0.29 0.46 0.28 0.51 0.21 


Children of Catholic Prejudiced Parents 
Children of Catholic Unprejudiced Parents 
Children of Protestant Prejudiced Parents 
Children of Protestant Unprejudiced Parents 
Significant at 0.05/0.01 level 

10 in each sample cell 


ни wg 


significant difference on this variable. 
Though the Catholic children of prejudiced and unprejudiced 
' parents did not differ significantly at any age on preference- 
prejudice scores for Hinduism, the Protestant children of 
prejudiced parents tended to be more prejudiced than children 
of unprejudiced parents against Hindus, at the age of 7, 7% and 
8 years. 
Both the Catholic and Protestant children of prejudiced and 
unprejudiced parents did not seem to differ at any age on 
religious preference-prejudice scores for Sikhism. For Islam, too, 
no significant mean difference on the religious preference- 
prejudice test were discernible between the Protestant children 
of prejudiced and unprejudiced parents. But the Catholic child- 
ren of prejudiced parents, as compared to thosc of unprejudiced 
parents, were found to be more prejudiced against Islam at the 
age of 7 and 8 years. 
Children of both prejudiced and unprejudiced parents were 
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ethnocentric and prejudiced. They showed a preference for their 
own religion and a dislike for other religions. 

Till the age of 6% years, the children of prejudiced and 
unprejudiced parents did not show any significant difference on 
the religions preference-prejudice test for their own religion as 
well as other religions. From the age of 7 years, however, the 
development of ethnocentrism (preference for own religion) and 
prejudice (dislike for other religions), especially against 
Hinduism and Islam, was more rapid in children of prejudiced 
rather than unprejudiced parents (see Graphs V.2 and V.3). 


Influence of Religious Denomination 
Table V.1 (p. 127) reveals the following: 


(i) 


(ii) 


(iii) 


Religious denomination had significant main effects on prefe- 
rence for one’s own religious group and prejudice against two 
religions, namely, Hinduism and Islam. This was revealed by 
statistically significant F-values. 

The second order interaction values of the combination of 
religious denomination and parental prejudice were statistically 
insignificant. This shows that ihe effects of religious deno- 
mination on preference-prejudice were the same for children of 
prejudiced and unprejudiced parents. The second order 
interaction values for the combination of religious denomination 
and age were statistically significant for ethnocentrism and 
insignificant for prejudice against Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs. 
This indicates that the effects of religious denomination on 
preference for one’s own religion varied at different age level. 
But the effect of this factor on prejudice against the three 
religions was the same at various age levels. 

The third order interaction values of the combination of 
religious denomination, parental prejudice and age were statis- 
tically insignificant. This was noted with respect to preference for 
one’s own religion and prejudice against Hindus, Muslims and 
Sikhs. This shows that the combined effects of the two factors 
(religious denomination and parental prejudice) did not vary 
from level to level of the third factor, i.e., age. 


Mean and standared deviations of the religious preference-prejudice 
test are presented in Table V.2 (p. 128). The r-ratios calculated for testing 
the significance between the comparable religious denominations on the 
test are reported in Table V.4. 
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Table V.4 


t-ratios: Comparison between Catholic and Protcstant Children on 


Religious Preference-Prejudice Test (RPPT) 


Phase I П ПІ IV ye VI 


Age in years 5% 6 6% 7 7% 8 


С 0.26 0.95 1.57 0.75 0.13 1.55 
H 0.06 0.39 0.93 1.14 1.01 1.33 


CCPP:CPPP M 0.24 0.29 0.75 1.19 1.94 1.99 


5 0.19 0.35 0.26 0.42 0.13 1.38 


CCUPP:CPUPP M 0.40 0.68 1.95 1.04 


С 2.38* 112 1.62 0.80 0.40 0.56 
H 1.02 0.81 0.72 0.66 0.14 1.41 


5 1.18 0.37 0.23 0.35 1.43 1.00 


CCPP 
CCUPP 
CPPP 
CPUPP 
* 


N 


Children of Catholic Prejudiced Parents 
Children of Catholic Unprejudiced Parents 
Children of Protestant Prejudiced Parents 
Children of Protestant Unprejudiced Parents 
Significant at 0.05 level 

10 in each sample cell 
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The following main tendencies may be noted: 


L 


The Catholic and Protestant children of prejudiced parents did 
erence for their own religions and 


not differ significantly on prefi 
on prejudice against Muslims, Hindus and Sikhs. The same trend 


was shown by Catholic and Protestant children of unprejudiced 
on prejudice against Hindus and Sikhs. But the two 
f children of unprejudiced parents differed significantly 
ms at the age of 7% and 8 years, the 
more prejudiced than Protestant 


parents 

groups о 
on prejudice against Musli 
Catholic children being 

children. Р 
Both the Catholic and Protestant children appeared to be 
ethnocentric and prejudiced because their mean preference- 
prejudice scores on their own religion were much lower than 
their scores on other religions. 

As shown in Graph V.1 (p. 130), the Catholic children of both 


prejudiced and unprejudiced parents were more ethnocentric 
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than their Protestant counterparts. The Catholic and Protestant 
children of prejudiced parents did not differ at all on prejudice 
against Hindus until the age of 6% years. But at the age of 7 and 
7% years, the Protestant children of prejudiced parents tended to 
show higher prejudice against Hindus than did their Catholic 
counterparts. The difference between the two religious denomi- 
nations was, however, completely obliterated at the age of 8 
(Graph V.2, p. 131) But it was the Catholic rather than 
Protestant children who were found to be more prejudiced 
against Muslims. It may be noted that from the age of 6 years, the 
Catholic children of both prejudiced and unprejudiced parents 
scored higher than their Protestant counterparts on prejudice 
against Muslims (Graph V.3, p. 132). However, there seemed to 
be no difference between the Catholic and Protestant children 
on prejudice against Sikhs (Graph. V.4, p. 133). 

4. For the Catholic children the target of prejudice seemed to be 
the Muslims, while the Hindus were the target of prejudice for 
the Protestant children. It may be noted that the mean prejudice 
scores of Protestant children against Hindus at the age of 7, 7^ 
and 8 years were higher than scores against Muslims. On the 
other hand, thc mean scores of Catholic children for Muslims 
were higher than their scores for Hindus at the age of 7% and 8 
years. 


Influence of Agc 

As mentioned earlier, data on preference-prejudice was obtained at six 
age levels, to study the effects of age on the development of preference- 
prejudice. Analysis of variance was applied to study the main effects of 
age as well as the interaction effects of the combination of age, parental 
prejudice and religious denomination. The data is presented in Table V.1 
(p. 127) which reveals the following results. 


(i The main effects of age on preference for one's own religion and 
prejudice against Hindus and Sikhs were statistically significant. 
This indicates that ethnocentrism and prejudice develop with 
age. 

(ii) Тһе second order interaction values of the combination of age 
and parental prejudice were found to be insignificant. This 
reveals that the effect of age on the development of preference 
for one’s own religion and prejudice against other religions was 
the same for children of prejudiced and unprejudiced parents: 
The interaction effects of the combination of age and religious 
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denomination on preference for one’s own religion were statisti- 
cally significant. This indicates that the effect of age on ethno- 
centrism was not the same for Protestant and Catholic children. 
As revealed by the insignificant F-values, the effect of age on the 
development of prejudice against Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs 
was the same for children of the two religious denominations. 


Mean and standard deviations for preference-prejudice scores were 
calculated separately for the six age levels and the f-test applied to test 
the significance of mean difference between the age level. Mean scores 
and SDs of the four groups on the religious preference-prejudice test at 
all ages are shown in Table V.2 (p. 128). Graphs V.1, V.2, V.3 and V.4 
compare the: pattern of the development of preference-prejudice at 
various ages. As insignificant second order interaction values indicated 
that the effect of age was the same for the two religious denominations 
as well as parental groups, all the sub-sample groups were combined. 
Data was analysed taking the entire sample as well, to examine the effects 
of age on preference-prejudice. Mean and Standard Deviation scores of 
the entire sample on the religious preference-prejudice test at six age 
levels are reported in Table V.5. The r-ratios for testing the significance 


Table V.5 


Age/Phasc-wisc Mean Scores and SDs of the Total Sample on 
Religious Preference-Prejudice Test (RPPT) 


Phase T Ii HI IV У VI 
Age in years 5% 6 6% 7 7% 8 
N 40 40 40 40 40 40 


M 22.95 2122 20.85 18.93 17.80 16.92 
Christianity SD 353 2.99 3.18 3.48 3.38 4.04 


M 25.22 2622 2710 2815 2792 28.77 
Hinduism SD 327 3.82 2.94 2.04 3.30 320 


M 2620 2620 2580 2600 2697 2712 
Islam SD 35 242 287 248 313 385 


M 25.62 2635 2625 2693 2730 2717 
Sikhism SD 255 243 272 248 285 273 
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of mean difference between various age levels are given in Table V.6. 
Graph V.5 compares the preference-prejudice scores for the four 
religions at six age levels. 


1. It was found that both ethnocentrism and prejudice increased 
with age. Till the age of 6 years, there was little difference 
between the preference scores for one’s own religion and 
prejudice scores for Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs. But from the 
age of 6% years, the difference between mean scores became 
wider. For example, as observed in Table V.5, at the age of 5% 


Table V.6 


tratios: Effect of Age/Phase on Religious Preference-Prejudice Test 


(RPPT) 
Comparisons Items 

Phase | Age in years Christianity Hinduism Islam Sikhism 
I II 31$ ; 6 237“ 1.26 0 1.32 
T III 5% : 6% 2.80** 25728 0.59 1.07 
I IV Зи : 7 5.15** 4.80** 0.31 2.34* 
I V 55 : 7% 6.69** 3.70** 1.08 2.80** 
І VI 572: 8 7.09** 4.93** 1.15 2.63* 
I xi 6 : 6% 0.54 1.16 0.68 0.17 
II IV 6 27 3.18** 2.84** 0.36 1.05 
II У 6 : 7% 4.82** 2.18* 1.24 1.61 
II VI 6 : 8 5.44** 30399 1.28 1.41 
Ш: IV 60:7 2.59* 1.87 0.33 117 
Шах 65 : 7% 4.18** 1.17 1.75 1.69 
II : VI 65:8 4.85** 2.42* 1.74 1.51 
IV ғ v 7 37% 1.47 0.38 1.54 0.62 
IV ; WI T :8 2.39* 1.03 1.55 0.41 
М Ni 7%: 8 1.06 1.16 0.19 0.21 
*/** = Significant at 0.05/0.01 level 
All other t 


N = 40 in each Phase/age category 


-values are not significant 
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years the mean scores for Christians, Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs 
were 22.95, 25.22, 26.20 and 25.62, respectively. The difference 
between the mean scores was only about 2-3 points at this age 
level. At the age of 8 years, ihe corresponding mean scores for 
the four religions were 16.92, 28.77, 27.12 and 27.17. The 
difference between the mean scores for Christian and Hindu 
items was about 12 points and the difference between the scores 
for Christian and Muslim items, and Christian and Sikh jtems, 
was 10 points. 

The effects of age were more prominent on ethnocentrism than 
on prejudice. It may be noted that ethnocentrism developed 
more rapidly than prejudice with age. For example, at the age of 
5% years, the preference scores for one’s own religion was 22.95, 
which decreased to 16.92 at the age of 8, a difference of about 7 
points. But the mean difference between the prejudice scores for 
Hindus at the two age levels was that of 3 points only. For the 
Muslims, a difference of about 1 point and for the Sikhs a 
difference of about 2 points was noted (Table V.S, p. 137). 
Age influenced the preference scores of children of prejudiced 
more than unprejudiced parents. Graph V.1 (p. 130) shows that 
the curves respresenting the mean preference scores of both 
Protestant and Catholic children of prejudiced parents declined 
Sharply after the age of 6% years, 
Age also influenced the development of prejudice against 
Hindus more in the children of prejudiced than unprejudiced 
parents. Graph V.2 (p. 131) shows that both Catholic and 
Protestant children of prejudiced parents, as compared to those 
of unprejudiced parents, had higher mean scores for Hindu items 
after the age of 6% years. It may also be noted that the develop- 
ment of prejudice against Hindus was higher in Protestant than 
in Catholic children at the age of 7 and 7% years. 

Age had influence on the developemnt of prejudice against 
Muslims and more so in Catholic children of prejudiced parents. 
Graph V.3 (р. 129) reveals that the curve representing the mean 
Scores of Catholic children of prejudiced parents for Muslim 
items rose sharply after the age of 6 years. 

The development of prejudice against Sikhs was slow in all the 
four groups of children, 

An examination of the effects о 
taking the entire sample, also con 
Tables V.5 and V.6 and Grap 
ethnocentrism significantly incre: 


f age on preference-prejudice, 
firms the above tendencies (see 
h У.5). It may be noted that 
ased with age. Mean preference 
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scores for one's own religion at the age of 5% years were 
significantly higher than the scores at the age of 6, 6%, 7, 7% and 
8 years. Similarly, there were significant differences between the 
mean scores at 6 and 7, б and 7%, and 6 and 8 years of age. 
Further, mean preference scores at the age of 7,7% and 8 years 
were significantly lower than they were at the age of 6% years. 
There was a significant mean difference in preference scores 
between the ages of 7% and 8 years. Out of 15 r-ratios, 12 were 
statistically significant, clearly indicating the effect of age on the 
development of ethnocentric tendencies in Christian children 
(Table V.6, p. 138). 

8. Analysis of data based on the total sample shows that the effect 
of age or the development of prejudice against Hindus is more 
marked than its effects on the development of prejudice against 
Muslims and Sikhs. Out of the 15 r-ratios, 8 were statistically 
significant, which shows the effects of age on the development of 
prejudice against the Hindus. None of the r-ratios examining the 
effects of age on the development of prejudice against Muslims 
was found to be statistically significant. Only 3 r-ratios indicated 
the significant effects of age on the development. of prejudice 
against Sikhs. (Table V.6). 

9. Until the age of 6 years, there appeared to be no difference 
between the prejudice scores for Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs. 
After this age, the differences could be seen but their magnitude 
was insignificant. Prejudice against Hindus seemed to be the 
highest at the age of 6%, 7, 7^ and 8 years, and highest among 
the Protestant children. This was followed by prejudice scores for 
Sikhs. The lowest degree of prejudice was shown against 
Muslims. However, the difference between the prejudice scores 
for the three religions was marginal. It may be concluded that thé 
Christians, as а group, are ethnocentric and their prejudice 
apainst other religions can be grouped together. 


OVERVIEW 


ts of parental prejudice, religious 


In surn, the main findings on the effec 
ent of preference-prejudice reveal 


denomination and age on the developm 
that: 


i The development of ethnocentrism is significantly more rapid in 
children of prejudiced rather than unprejudiced parents. 
2. The development of ethnocentrism and prejudice against 
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Muslims is more rapid in Catholic than in Protestant children. 
The Catholic children are found to be more prejudiced against 
Muslims and Protestant children against Hindus. 

Age has a significant influence on the development of ethnocen- 
trism and prejudice against Hindus and Sikhs. 

Ethnocentrism develops faster than prejudice with age. 

The pattern of the development of prejudice against Hindus, 
Muslims and Sikhs is the same at all ages. 

Christian children have the highest preference for their own 
religion and the highest prejudice against Hindus. The Muslims 
are the second preferred group after their own religion. The 
third preferred group is that of Sikhs. However, there is no signi- 


ficant difference between preference-prejudice scores for 
Hindus, Sikhs and Muslims. 
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Epilogue 


Inter-group attitudes and prejudice are socially learnt and acquired 
through the process of socialisation. No child is born prejudiced. He 
develops prejudice as he grows older. The socio-cultural conditions under 
which a child grows influence the development of his attitudes to social 
groups. The family is the primary environmental unit to which a child is 
first exposed, Thus, parents become the primary agents of socialisation 
and exert tremendous influence on the development of the child’s inter- 
group attitudes and prejudice. The children also imitate and imbibe the 
attitudes and prejudice of their parents. This has been confirmed by a 
number of studies both in India and abroad. Taking а longitudinal design, 
the present research has attempted to investigate the influence of parents 
on the development of religious identity and prejudice in children, 
Christian children belonging to both Catholic and Protestant denomi- 
nations. For this purpose, 200 parents (100 fathers and 100 mothers) with 
children aged 5 years were given a scale of religious prejudice and on the 
basis of the scores, 20 prejudiced and 20 unprejudiced parents in both 
Catholic and Protestant groups were identified. Thus there were four 
groups of children: children of (i) Catholic prejudiced parents, (ii) 
Catholic unprejudiced parents, (iii) Protestant prejudiced parents, and 
(iv) Protestant unprejudiced parents. Each sub-group consisted of 10 
children who were given a test of religious information and pictorial tests 
of religious recognition and religious preference-prejudice. They were 
then studied at intervals of six months till they attained the age of 8 years. 
Analysis was done using percentage, analysis of variance, t-test and 


graphic representation. 


MAIN FINDINGS 


The main findings of this study may be summarised under four categories: 
main effects of parental prejudice, religious denomination and age on 
(i) religious information, (ii) religious recognition; (iii) religious 
preference- prejudice; and (iv) interaction effect of these three main 
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factors on religious information, religious recognition and religious 
preference-prejudice. 


Impact of Parental Prejudice, Religious Denomination and Age on 
Religious Information 


1, 


2; 


Impact of Parcntai Prc 
Religious Recognition 
1. 


Impact of Parental Prejudice, Religi 


Religious Preference-Prejudice 
i 


Neither parental prejudice nor religious denomination produced 
any impact on religious information in Christian children. | 
Age seems to produce significant effects on religious information 
about Christianity, Hinduism and Islam. It, however, does not 
influence the development of religious information about 
Sikhism. 

Religious information increases with age but the magnitude of 
increase is not the same for all religions. It is high for one’s own 
religion and low for other religions. 

Amazingly, Christian children possess less information not only 


about other religions, but some important aspects of their own 
religion as well. 


judice, Religious Denomination and Age on 


Parental prejudice significantly influences the development of 
religious recognition of one's own religion (Christianity) and 
Hinduism. It does not influence the development of religious 
recognition of Muslim and Sikh items. 
Religious denomination does not produce any significant effect 
on the religious recognition of any of the four religions. 

Age significantly influences the development of religious 
recognition scores for all the four religions, namely, Christianity, 
Hinduism, Islam and Sikhism. In the early years of childhood, 
children are unaware of the items associated with their own as 
well as other religions. But their religious recognition tends to 
increase with age and by the age of 8, it reaches a high level. 
Religious recognition of the items relating to one’s own religion 
is higher than for the items of other religions, Children tend to 


have inadequate knowledge of some aspects relating to their own 
and other religions, 


ous Denomination and Age on 


Parental prejudice has significant effects on the development of 
ethnocentrism in Christian children. It also influences the 
development of prejudice against Muslims. It, however, does not 
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produce significant effects on prejudice against Hindus and 
Sikhs. 

The development of ethnocentrism is more rapid in children of 
prejudiced rather than unprejudiced parents. 

Religious denomination tends to have significant effects on 
preference for one’s own religion and prejudice against Hindus 
and Muslims. 

The development of ethnocentrism and prejudice against 
Muslims is more rapid in Catholic than in Protestant children. 
The Muslims are the target of prejudice for Catholic children 
and Hindus are the target of prejudice for Protestant children. 
Age produces significant effect on the development of ethnocen- 
trism and prejudice against Hindus. 

Ethnocentrism develops faster than does prejudice with age. 
The Christian children, both Catholic and Protestant, are highly 
ethnocentric. The tendency of ethnocentrism increases rapidly 
with the advancement of age. The second preferred group is that 
of Muslims. 

It was observed that prejudice against Hindus increases rapidly 
in Christian children. This is primarily because Protestant 
children are very unfavourably disposed towards Hindus. 


Interaction Effects of the Three Main Factors on Religious 


Information, Religious Кесорпї 
1. 


tion and Religious Preference-Prejudice 
The second order interaction effects of parental prejudice and 
religious denomination, and the third order interaction effects of 
parental prejudice, religious denomination and age on religious 
information about all religions are statistically insignificant. 
The second order interaction effects of the combination of 
parental prejudice and age on religious information about 
Hinduism are ‘found to be statistically significant. But there are 
no significant interaction effects of the combination of the two 
factors of religious information about Christianity, Islam, Sikh- 
ism and other religions. 

The interaction effects of the combination of parental prejudice, 
religious denomination as well as parental prejudice and age on 
religious recognition about all the religions are not statistically 
significant. 


The third order interaction effects of the combination of 


parental prejudice, religious denomination and age on religious 
recognition about Christianity, Islam and Sikhism are also statis- 
tically insignificant. But they are found to be significant with 
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respect of Hinduism. | Е | 
5. Parental prejudice, either in combintion with religious denomi- 

nation or age, does not produce significant interaction effects on 

religious preference-prejudice with respect to all four religions. 
6. There is a significant interaction effect of the combination of 
religious denomination and age on ethnocentrism, there are no 
significant interaction effects of the combination of the two 
factors on the development of prejudice against Hindus, 
Muslims and Sikhs. 
There are statistically insignificant interaction effects of the 
three factors, namely, parental prejudice, religious denomination 
and age on religious preference-prejudice. 


CRITIQUE: ACHIEVEMENT AND LIMITATIONS 


The present research is a modest attempt to study the development of 
religious identity and prejudice in Christian children in relation to 
parental prejudice, religious denomination and age. 


Achicvements 


An important achievement of this Tescarch is that it is the first 
longitudinal study of the development of identity and prejudice in Indian 
children. The few earlier studies in India were cross-sectional, whose 
findings are accepted with reservation because of the difficulties involved 
in matching the comparable groups. For example, the children of various 
аре groups were compared on tests of religious identity and prejudice. 
The results of such studies are dependable to the extent the comparable 


groups have been properly matched. This problem does not arise in 
longitudinal research. 


Another important achievement of the present study lies in the fact 
that it is based on data obtained from the use of a non verbal pictorial 
test of religious recognition and prejudice. No such tests were available 
in India and the pictorial tests developed in Western countries were not 
Suitable for use in Indian conditions, This was because they were based 
On physical differences between the Whites and the Blacks, and were 
basically designed to measure таста! prejudice. The present research is 
concerned with the development of religious identity and prejudice in 
Indian Christian children, Although Indian children from different 
Tegions may differ in terms of physical characteristics, children of various 
religious groups within one теріоп do not differ in terms of physical 
characteristics and colour of skin. Thus, there was a great need to develop 
à pictorial test of religious identity and prejudice to suit the Indian 
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cultural situation. These tests were developed at the Post-Graduate 
Department of Psychology at Ranchi University. 

This study has examined the effects of parental prejudice on the 
development of religious identity and prejudice in Indian children. Some 
of the earlier Indian research merely studied the effects of parental 
prejudice on children’s prejudice and no attempt was made to study the 
effect of parental prejudice on the origin and the development of 
children’s religious identity and prejudice. The present research is unique 
in making a humble beginning in this direction. 

The present study provides information about Christian children and 
contributes to the understanding of the development of religious identity 
and prejudice in Christian children, a group that has been largely 
neglected in Indian studies on prejudice. 

The achievement of the present research also lies in the fact that it has 
confirmed earlier findings. It has shown that ethnocentrism is stronger 
than prejudice in Christian children and that ethnocentrism increases 
faster than prejudice with the advancement of age in children of 
prejudiced rather than unprejudiced parents. It has also revealed that 
prejudice among Christian children is not confined to a specific group 
but is diffused and generalised. 

This study has also revealed some interesting and startling findings. 
For example, Catholic children are more unfavourably disposed towards 
Muslims than Hindus. On the other hand, Protestant children are found 
to be more unfavourable to Hindus than Muslims. Both Catholic and 
Protestant children of prejudiced and unprejudiced parents tend to be: 
inadequately informed not only about important aspects of other 
religions, but about some basic aspects of their own religion as well. 


Limitations 

Some limitations from which this study suffers could not be avoided 
due to the constraits of time and resources. For onc thing, the sample was 
very small. There were only 40 cases, 10 cach of Catholic and Protestant 
children of prejudiced and unprejudiced parents. The inclusion of a 
larger sample might have made the analysis more vivid. This was not 
done for obvious reasons. These 40 children were studicd at six stages, 
beginning from 5% to 8 years. The data was collected from each subject 
individually and every session took about 90 minutes. The inclusion of a 
larger sample would meant more time which one could ill-afford. 

Secondly the sample of the study was drawn from a male urban 
population only. The inclusion of female cases and rural cases might have 
provided additional information. This too was not done because it would 


have increased the size of the sample which would have caused problems 
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i d resources. | 
4 Tht BAS that have been used for the measurement of religious с 
nition and prejudice consist of pictures which do not represent € 
items representative of the four major religions. For instance, the Es 
tikka and Cross are not worn by the average Muslim, Hindu an 
Christian, but by religious persons of these communities., Photographs 
characterising the common Hindu, Muslim and Christian could not be 
used because there is no significant difference between average persons 
of these religious groups in terms of their physical appearence, dress and 
coiour of skin. 

The relationship between parental prejudice and the development of 
children’s prejudice as shown in the present research can be accepted but 
with reservation. Several studies have indicated that the prejudiced 
parents also engage in authoritarian and punitive childrearing practices. 
The present research cannot show that the development of children’s 
prejudice was related to parental prejudice independent of parental 
childrzaring practices, 

This study has examined religious recogniton and prejudice in children 
from 5% to 8 years. Research conducted in the West has shown that 
group awareness, which forms the basis of the development of prejudice, 
emerges in children at around 3 to 4 years of age. As such, it would have 
been desirable to have Started research when the children were 3% years 
old. This could not be done because data collection itself would have 
taken a long time. 

The findings of the Tesearch cannot be generalised for the entire 
population of Christian children in the subcontinent, as it is based on a 
sample drawn from the urban population of Ranchi alone. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER RESEARCH 


These limitations Suggest ways of improving future research. More 
Specifically: 


1. The tests used for the collection of data 


are, no doubt, 
there is 


in the preseni research 
quite scientific and have worked satisfactorily, but 
scope for further improvement and refinement. This 
research has made a modest beginning in the use of pictorial 
tests for the measurement of 

Prejudice. There is a need to 
the general features of the co 
faiths. 


children’s religious awareness and 
develop pictorial tests that depict 
mmon people of various religious 


The sample size should be large and include female and rural 
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cases as well. Other important variables such as, socio-economic 
status, differential impact of father and mothcr, differential role 
of parental prejudice and parental behaviour, types of schools, 
should also be included. 

Further research is required to ascertain the extent to which the 
development of religious identity and prejudice is linked to the 
general developmental process covering concept formation and 
development of caste, sex, regional and national identities. 
Future research on the problem of development of identity and 
inter-group attitudes will have a more positive orientation. 
These studies should be concerned with the development of 
secularism and nationa! identity in Indian children. In this 
context, research should be focused on the roles of the family, 
the school and the mass media. 

Researches should be conducted to ascertain the reasons why 
Catholics are more prejudiced against Muslims and Protestants 
against Hindus. 

Research in future also be concerned with children of the 
majority group as well as children of other minority groups, to 
analyse the differences or similarities in the pattern of 
development of identity and prejudice. 

Future research should also be conducted on the method and 
techniques for reducing prejudice during childhoold and 


adolescence itself. 
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Appendix 1 


Religious Prejudice (RP) Scale 


(English version) 


A person who discriminates on the basis of religion can never be good. 
It is contemptuous to denounce one's own religion and to adopt another 
religion. 


It is not possible to have the same respect towards other religions as one 
has towards one’s own religion. 


Tt ts not possible to have the same feelings of love towards people of 
other religions, as one has towards people of one's own religion. 

It is not possible to have full faith in people of other religions. 

It is better to have tenants of one’s ow 


Children should visit the houses 
religion, 


n religion. 


of friends belonging only to their own 


No man can be happy if he marries a woman of another religion. 
Only those who follow one's Own religion can be one's true friends. 
Only people of one's own religion help one during bad days. 

The government should 
different religions. 


Those teachers who hel 
punished. 


encourage marriages between people of 


р only students of their own religion should be 


All religions are the Same, so any religion m 


Under no circumstances Should 
persons of another relieion. 


It is better to be tre 


ау be followed. 
Parents get their daughers, married to 


‘ated by a doctor of one's own religion. 
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Religious Recognition Test 


Places of Worship 


i= UE ane 
2 ins 


SSN. 


Priests 


Wedding Scenes 


SSS" 


SS. 


EX 7 
& 


Funerals 


У Ау) 
i s ist 


Шз; ^ 


bg £y O 
Rc eee 


Prayers 


Important Festivals 


Funeral Processions 


Г ae 


ND 
УС” 
e 


Important Places of Worship 


Miscellaneous 
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English Version of the Questionnaire 


The main aim of this study is to obtain the real religious view of Christian 
students. The scientific study of the thoughts of youth is a subject of 
national importance. ~ А 

The number of students is innumerable. Therefore, due to economic 
reasons, it is not possible to contact every student. We have scientfically 
selected 50 students as representatives on whom tests will be conducted 
every six months for three years. You are also included in it. It is 
necessary that the individual thoughts of every selected student be 
obtained correctly. Only then will the results be correct and applicable to 
all Christian students. 

In the Indian democracy every one is at liberty to think in his own way. 
Our Constitution respects the diversity and the difference of thoughts. 

Who else could know your view better than you? Therefore 1 am 
asking you some questions. Please give your answers to these questions 
clearly and honestly. Say, what you think. Your answer will be kept 
completely confidential. 


The success of this important study depends on your co-operation, and 
I am quite sure that you will co-operate. 
With thanks, 


JAYSHREE BISWAS 
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I PERSONAL DATA 


Give information in respect of self and members of your family. Anwers to a few 
questions are given. Put the sign(v/) in front of the given answers which are 
applicable to you. For instance, if you are a boy, the answer to question 3 will be: 


[cj et 


Are you a Christian? Yes. 
If yes, then Catholic. 


family been educated, in which 


How far have the members of your 
d what is their income? 


services (occupation) they are engaged, an 


low: 


Please give details in regard to the above in the table given be 


Mother Eldest uncle 


Service (Occupation) 
Give short description 


10. Present Address 
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П. RELIGIOUS INFORMATION 


" 
RIN i. Names of some persons are given below. Tell me why they are famous? 


[0] 

(i) 
(iii) 
(iv) | Mohammad Saheb .. 
(У) Guru Nanak Dev 
(i) | Mahavir .... 
(vii) АН... 
(vii) Krishna .. 
(ix) -Martin Luther .. 
(x) Guru Govind Singh 
(d) ^ Meera Bai 


(xii) ^ Kabir... 
(xiii) ^ Fatima . 
(xiv) Магу 


(ху) Мана Gujri 
(nl) ZOTAR алаан 
(xvii) Ramkrishna Paramhans ... 
(xviii) Baba Buddha 
(хіх) Moinuddin Chishti . 
(xx) Francis Xavier. 
(xxi) Kalidas ............. 
(xxii) Sir Syed Ahmad Khan 
(xxiii) Maharaja Ranjit Singh . 
(RI) Birsa с, 

(xxv) Mother Teresa 
(xvi) Ghalib......, 
(xxvii) Tulsidas 
xxviii) 
(xxix) 
(бох) 
(oxi) Gandhi. 
(xxii) Jinnah ... 


(xxiv) Dada Bhai Naoro 
(xxv) Master Tara Singh . 
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RIN 2 With which religion are the undermentioned religious places associated 
and why are they famous? 


RIN 3 


0) 
(i) 
(iii) 
(iv) 
v 
i) 
(vii) 
(viii) 
(x) 
б) 


Amritsar . 
Bethlehem . 
Rameshwaram . 
Ajmer Sharif 
Patna Sahib 


Names of some books are given below. Witn which religion are the books 
associated and what are their main themes? 


(i) 
(i) 
(iii) 
(iv) 
(0 
(м) 
(vii) 
(viii) 
(ix) 
(х) 


Bhagwad Geeta 
Jatak Katha ...... 


Quran Sharif . 
Guru Granth Sahib 
New Testament ...... 
Ramayana .. 
Jain Granth .. 
Bachitar Natak 
Hadith 
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IIL RELIGIOUS RECOGNITION TEST 


Iam showing you some pictures, you have to recognise them and indicate what 


they are? 


RIT 1. 


ш C. 


VII H. 


IS. 


VII C. 


X M. 


ПН. 


What is this? ... 
To which event it is associated with? . 
To which religion does it belong? 
(Make query for religious symbols: 
applicable to all questions: 


Why do you say (that it is associated with Christian religion) 
In addition, anything more? 


This instruction is 


What is going on here? 
In which occasion does this happen? . 
Of which religion is the festival? 
Why are you saying so?....... 
In addition, anything more? 


What is this? 
What happens here 
People of which religion go there? . 
Why are you saying 507... 
Anything more? 


What is this? ... 
What tree is this? 


Anything more? . 


WHS SHO? „алаа si 

To which religion does the women belong? 
Why are you saying 507... 
Anything more? 


Who is he? ....... 
What is he doing? . 
To which religion does he belong? . 
What is his Occupation? 
Why are you Saying so? 
Anything more? ...... 


What is going on here? ... 
For which religion is it? ... 
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10. 


11. 


12: 


13. 


14. 


VIII C. 


IH. 


ш S. 


IX I C. 


III M. 


XI H. 


On which occasion does it happen? ... 
Why are you saying so? 
Anything more? .......... 


What is ДИ 
What is done in it? - 
People of which religion use it? 
Why are you saying so? 
Anything more? ........ 


What is she doing? не 
To which religion does she belong? 
Why are you saying so 
Any thing more? .. 


What is this? ............ 
What happens here? .. 
People of which religion attend it? 
Why are you saying so?. 
Anything more? ..... 


He is a follower of which religion? оне 
What has he worn on his hand and around his neck? 


People of which religion wear this? +... 
Why are you saying 507. 
Anything more? е 


What is this? „s. 
What happens here? . 
The picture is of which place? .... 
To which religion it is associated with? 
Why are you saying SO? ........ 
Anything тоге? шине 


What is it? 
Who wears it 
People of which religion wea 
Why are you saying $0? ... 
Anything more? «enm 


rit? .. 


What is it? emm - 
People of which religion blow it? . 


On which occasion it is blown? 
Why are you saying 50? 
Anything more? ......- 
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15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19; 


20. 


21. 


22. 


VS. 


X C 


XI M. 


XIS. 


AL G, 


XS. 


XII H. 
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МАСЕ ОЕ OR НӨГӨ... ascia 
People of which religion are shown here? 
Why are you saying so?. 
Anything more? 


Who isidhe? csi 
To which religion does she belong? .. 
Why are you saying so? 
Anything more? .......... 


What is it? ..... 
What has she worn? 
Women of which religion wear this? 
Why are you saying so?. 
Anything more? 


Who is he?..... 
What is he doing? .. 
To which religion does he belong? .. 
Why are you saying so?. 

Anything more? 


What is it? и 

To which religion is it associated? 
Why are you saying so? 
Anything more? ... 


Which event does this picture depict? 
Why are you saying so? 
Anything more? ........................... 
What is going on here? .......... 

In Which religion does it happen? .. 
Why are you Saying so? 
Anything more? .... 


To which religion does she belong? 
Why are you Saying so? 
Anything more? 


What is this? ....... 
Which plant is this? 
People of which religion worship it? . 
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24. 


27. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


IX iic. 


VIII M. 


II S. 


III H. 


VI C. 


VII M. 


VH. 


IX S. 
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Why are you saying so? 
Anything more? ........... 


What is this? .. 
What happens here 
People of which religion come here? 
Why are you saying 50?.................. 
Anything тоге? .......... nnne 


What is this? .. 
What is done here? 
People of which religion make use of it? 
Why are you saying so? 
Anything more? ........ 


Who is he? .......... 
What does he do? 
To which religion does he belong? 
Why are you saying so? 
Anything more? ....... 


What has he used on his forehead? 
Of which substance is the tikka? .. 
People of which religion use it? 
Why are you saying so? 
Anything more? ... 


What is she doing? лане 
To which religion does she belong? 
Why are you saying so? 
Anything more? ..... 


What is going on here? enn 
On which occasion is the procession being taken out? 


To which religion do they belong? . 
Why are you saying so? 
Anything тоге? ДИН 
What is going on here? лан 
To which religion do they belong? 
Why are you saying so? 
Anything more? сен 


What is this? онен 
In which place is this gurudwara? ....... 
To which religion does this sacred place belong? сл. 
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32. 


33. 


34. 


35, 


36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


WG 


VM. 


XH. 


VIII S. 


I M. 


XII C. 


IV H. 


IV S. 
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Why are you saying so?. 
Anything more? 


What is going on here? 

In which religion does this happen? . 
Why are you saying so? 
Anything more? 


What are these people doing here? . 
To which religion do they belong? 
Why are you saying so?.. 
Anything more? 


WHO i — HR 
To which religion does she belong? 
Why are you saying so?. 
Anything more? 


What is it? 
What is in it? 
To which religion do these people belong? . 
Why are you saying 507. 
Anything more? 


What is it? . 

What is done here? 
People of which religion go there? 
Why are you saying so? 
Anything more? .......... 
Who is she? ... 
What does she do 
To which religion does she belong? 
Why are you saying so? 
Anything more? .......... 
What is going on леге? ss 
Why is worship/havan being performed? 
On what occasion does this happen? .... 
To which religion do these people belong 
Why are you saying so?.. 
Anything more? ......... 
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40. 


41. 


42. 


43. 


44. 


45. 


47. 


II M. 


У С. 


XIII H. 


ПС. 


УШ Н. 


УП 5. 


1c. 
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Anything тоге? ннн ИА 


Who is he?......... 
What is he doing? 
To which religion does he belong? . 
Why are you saying so? 
Anything more? .......... 


What is going on here? ..........ren mmm 
To which religion do these people belong? 
Why are you saying $0?......... 
Anything more? ле 


What is she doing? .. 
What is it called? 
People of which religion do 
Why are you saying so 
Anything more? .. 


What is одан 
People of which religion go there? 
At which place is the mosque? 
Why are you saying so?. 
Anything more? ..... 


Who is he? „n.s. 
What does he do? . 
To which religion does he belong? 
Why are you saying so? 
Anything тоге? е 


What is being done here? 
Why it is being carried? .. 

To which religion do these people belong? 
On which occasion is such a thing done? 
Why are you saying 507 
Anything тоге? == 


What is going on here? 
Which occasion is it? ..- 
To which religion do these people belong? 
Why are you saying so? 
Anything more? ле 


What is it? cess... 
What is done here? . 
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48. IX H. 
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People of which religion go there? 
Why are you saying so?. 
Anything more? 


What is it? 

What is done here? 
People of which religion treat it as sacred? 
Why are you saying 507. 
Anything more? ......... 


~ 
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IV. RELIGIOUS PREFERENCE-PREJUDICE TEST 


Give the picture of religious recognition test with the following questions in this 
order: 


RIT 1 HMSC 
Recognise all the four pictures. 
(If they are not recognised the correct answer is told) 

1. Of the four pictures (point out the names) which do you consider best and like 
most? 


RIT II MSHC 
Recognise all the four pictures 
(If they are not recognised the cori 


1. Ofthe four pictures (point out the n 
most? 


rect answer is told) 
ames) which do you consider best and like 


nd like most? 


2. Now out of the remaining three which do you consider best a 


Why do you consider this picture (name) best of all? 


rst of all? 


Why do you consider this picture (name) wo 
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RIT Ш CMSH 


Recognise all the four pictures. 
(If they are not recognised the correct answer is told) 


1. Of the four pictures (poini out the names) which do you consider best and like 
most? 


RIT IV SCMH 
Recognise all the four pictures, 


(if they are not recognised the correct answer is told) 


1. Of the four pictures (point out the names) which do you consider best and like 
most? 


Now out of the remaining three which do you consider best and like most? 


О you consider best and like most? 


Why do you consider this picture (name) best of all? 


3. Ош of the two which а 


RIT V. HCMS 
Recognise all the four pictures. 
(If they are not recognised the correct answer is told) 


l. Of the four Pictures (point out the names) which do you consider best and like 
most? 
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2. Now out of-the remaining three which do you consider best and like most? 


RIT VI. MHCS 
Recognise all the four pictures. 
(If they аге not recognised the correct answer is told) 
1. Ofthe four pictures (point out the names) which do you consider best and like 


most? 


RIT VII. CHSM 
Recognise all the four pictures. 
(If they are not recognised the cor 
1. Ofthe four pictures (point out the n 
most? 


rect answer is told) 
ames) which do you consider best and like 


he remaining three which do you consider best and like most? 


2. Now out oft 
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Why do you conside 
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r this picture (name) worst of all? 


RIT VIII. SMCH 
Recognise all the fo 


ur pictures. 


(If they are not recognised the correct answer is told) 
1. Of the four pictures (point out the names) which do you consider best and like 


most? 


2. Now out of the remaining three which do you consider best and like most? 


RIT IX. HCSM 
Recognise all the foi 


ur pictures. 


(If they are not recognised the correct answer is told) 


l. Ofthe four pictures 
most? 


2. Now out of the rem 


(point out the names) which do you cons.der best and like 


aining three which do you consider best and like most? 


| 
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RIT X. CSHM 
Recognise all the four pictures. 
(If they are not recognised the correct answer is told) 
1. Of the four pictures (point out the names) which do you consider best and like 
most? 


2. Now out of the remaining three which do you consider best and like most? 


Why do you و‎ this picture (name) best of all? 


Why do you consider this picture (name) worst of all? 


oS 


which is the resultant. of long 
experience of research of the author. 
Using scientific methodology and 
rigorous and complex statistical tech- 
niques, she has unveiled the mystery of 
the development of hostile attitudes 
and prejudices and come out with some 
startling findings. 

Thus, this book will be invaluable 
for students of psychology, sociology, 
anthropology and social work as also 
for social planners, historians and 
politicians, and others interested in 
people and their problems. It is a 
laudable attempt to dispel the darkness 
of prejudice from our lives and 
facilitate interaction among the several 
religious and caste groups within our 
nation. 
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